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THE DECLARATION 


BY HENRY J. 


he story of 
the Declara- 
tion of Inde- 
pendence is 
familiar to 


can. We will 
not, in conse- 
quence, re- 
peat it now. 


THE LIBERTY BELL. Why it took 


place, and what oppressions preceded it, even our 
young children know. We only refer toit, in 
this place, as introductory to the Great Centennial 
Exhibition, which is to be held in Philadelphia 
this year, to commemorate that world-wide im- 


portant event. We say world-wide important, 
because there is no doubt that the spread of 
liberal principles in Europe, and the general 
amelioration of the condition of mankind, every- 
where, within the last century, is attributable, 
in a great degree, to the influence of the Ame- 
rican Declaration of Independence. 

The first Congress, which met in 1774, did not 
assemble, in what is now called the Hall of In- 
dependence, and which was then the State 
House, but in Carpenters’ Hall, an edifice that 
stands back from Chestnut street, just below 
Fourth, in Philadelphia. This building belong- 
ed to the guild of carpenters, as its name im- 
plies, and is still standing. It is a plain, brick 
edifice, in the style of that day, and is kept in 
repair by its owners, the association of Master 
Carpenters. It was here that Washington, Pat- 
rick Henry, Richard Henry Lee, and a host of 
others, first set in motion, and some of them un- 
consciously, the ball of revolution. They met in 
the upper room of the edifice, an apartment about 
forty-five feet square, with a recess twenty-five 
deep, at one end. They sat for awhile in silence, 
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OF INDEPENDENCE. 


VERNON. 


and then Patrick Henry arose. ‘‘ A good-looking 
member in plain clothes,’’ as a cotemporary de- 
scribed him. But his eloquence soon fired all. 
Two days after came the news of the cannonade 
at Boston. The Rev. Mr. Duche, rector of 
Christ’s Church, had been asked to open the 
Congress with prayer, and electrified all by 
reading the Psalm for the day, the 35th. ‘Plead 
my cause, O, Lord, with them that strive with 
me; fight against them, that fight against me. 
Take hold of shield and buckler, and stand up 
for mine help.,”’ etc., etc. All hailed it as a good 
omen. As John Adams wrote home to his wife, 
«Tt seemed as if Heaven had ordained that 
Psalm to be read that morning.”’ 

It is a noteworthy event, that, when the prayer 
was offered up, Washington was the only mem- 
ber that knelt, even of the other Virginians, 
Episcopalians like himself. The New England 
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members, being Congregationalists, or Presby- 
terians, stood during prayer, as is still the cus- 
tom with those sects, and most of the other mem- 
bers followed their example. 


INDEPENDENCE HALL IN 1774. 


The still more memorzb’e Congress, which 
passed the Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
gress of 1776, met in the State House, now called 
Independence Hall. This structure stands about 
two blocks west of Carpenters’ Hall. It occupies, 
with its grounds, the entire square between Fifth 
and Sixth streets, and Walnut and Chestnut. 
The time-honored edifice is about fifty feet back 
from the line of Chestnut street, on whieh it 
fronts, and remains, to this day, substantially as 
it was in 1776. It was erected originally, in 


great window, on the second story of this tower, 
that the Declaration of Independence, after it 
had been adopted, was read, on the 4th of July, 
1776, to the assembled crowd below. Above, 
hung the liberty bell, an illustration of which is 
given as an initial letter, at the head of this arti- 
cle. This famous bell has a history apart from, 
that of being the bell rung on that great day. % 
had been cast in London, in 1752, but on its ver) 
first trial, in Philadelphia, it got cracked. It 
was then recast under direction of the State As- 
; sembly. By what seems almost prophetic insight, 
; &@ motto was now added to it, taken from Holy 
Writ, (Leviticus xxv. chapter, 10th verse, ) ‘‘ Pro- 
$ claim liberty throughout all the land unto all the 
} inhabitants thereof.” How little, at that time, 
twenty-three years before Congress met in Inde- 
: pendence Hall, did its founders know that it 
} would literally fulfil this injunction! For this 
; bell was the first one rung to announce the Decla- 
‘ ration. Nor is it too much to say, that the sound 
‘ of that bell, proclaiming liberty to all men, heard 
} first on that eventful fourth of July, has gone on, 
reverberating, not only throughout this land, but 
all lands, and will reverberate, let us hope, till 
all men, every where, are ‘“ free and equal.” 
Independence Hall, as it stood in 1776, there- 
fore, had no steeple, though often represented 
with one. We givea view, taken at that time from 
the south-western corner of the Walnut street 
front. This view includes the window, where 
stood the balcony, from which, as we have said, 
the Declaration was read to the people. The 
Declaration was passed, finally,about two o'clock, 
on the memorable fourth of July. The liberty 
: bell immediately announced the passage of the 
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1729, and is a very favorable specimen, archi- } 


tecturally, of the styleof that day. The materials 
are brick, with quoins, window-frames, string 
courses, etc., of marble. The rooms inside are 
wainscoted to the ceiling, and show very con- 
siderable technical skill in the carvings, etc. 
Few buildings of that period, even in England, 
that were no larger, excel this old State House. 
A steeple was erected in 1756, and was standing 
in 1774, when the first Congress met in Carpen- 
ters’ Hall. We give, above, an illustration of In- 
dependence Hall, with this original steeple. 

In 1776, however, the steeple no longer ex- 
isted. It had become ruinous and been taken 
down. In its place an ordinary roof was placed 
on the brick tower. This tower is on the southern, 
or Walnut street side, and is four stories high. 


! 
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ct of Independence. Crowds of people had been 
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of the event, and this crowd was soon swelled to ; in his autobiography, says that the rough draft 
thrice its original magnitude by the hundreds | was signed by every member present. This is, 
who came thronging at the sound. It was then {no doubt, correct. But the formal, engrossed 
that the Declaration was first read to the people } copy was not signed till later; and hence the 
from the balcony in the tower. The excitement } apparent contradiction between him and other 
continued through the entire afternoon aud late } authorities. For time was required to engross the 
into the night. Bonfires blazed in the streets, | document on parchment; after that the heat drove 
huzzas rent the air everywhere ; and it was nearly } many members away ; and in consequence it ws 
midnight, as a cotemporary chronicler says, when } the 28th of August before the signatures, as we 
quiet at last fell upon the town. now see them, on the original document preserved 
Four days later a more imposing celebration } at the capital, were appended. Washington was 
took place. There still stood in the State House } not a member of this Congress. He had, on this 
yard, a short distance south of the Walnut street ; eventful day, his head-quarters in New York, as 
front, a staging, which had been erected to ob- ; general-in-chief. But as soon as he heard of the 
serve the transit of Venus. From this, on the passage of the Declaration, he caused it to be 
8th, the Declaration was again read to the peo-} read at the head of each brigade of the army, 
ple, this time with greater formality, accom- with all proper official pomp, heartily endorsing 
panied by speeches, and followed, in the even- } it himself, both as a private citizen and in his 
ing, by fire-works and other organized demon- } public capacity as commander-in-chief. 
strations, till a thunder-storm came up and dis-} The room in which the Declaration was adopt- 
persed the thousands who thronged the streets. Sed, ison the east side. You enter the stately 
Meantime, the Declaration, though formally } corridor, or hall, that goes through the building, 
adopted by Congress, had not yet been signed ; from north to south, and find it on your left, as 
by the different members, as some authorities } you pass in from Chestnut street. This corridor 
assert, but only by John Hancock. But Jefferson, } runs the entire depth of the building, and then 
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leads, by a high, arched door, into the tower, up 
which runs @ massive stair-case, by which access 
is had to the steeple, as well as to the upper story 
of Independence Hall. The walls of the corridor, 
like the walls of all the rooms in this stately edi- 
fice, are wainscoted to the ceiling, ornamented 
with columns, and adorned with an elaborate 
frieze. We give a picture of it, as you enter 
from Chestnut street, so that the stately charac- 
ter of its architecture, paneling, and carved work, 
and the height of the ceiling, may be ralized by 
the reader. The engraving is the one on the pre- 
ceding page. 

The room in which the Declaration was passed 
is now used as a museum of historical relics con- 
nected with that famous act. Here is the antique 
chair in which Hanedck sat on that memorable 
day ; here is the ink-stand used on the occasion, 
ete., etc. Around the-walls hang portraits of the 
Signers. We do not give an engraving of it, this 
month, because it will appear in our steel engrav- 





ing, the ‘‘Centennial Git ” to ie issued, next 
month, as a supplement, with our February 
number. — 

The rest of the building is occupied by other 
apartments, all originally finished in the same 
costly style, with paneling and carved work, as 
the one where the Declaration was signed. For 
many years Peale’s Museum occupied the front 
room, up stairs, which ran, at that time, the 
entire length of the edifice. The whole structure 
now goes under the name of Independence Hall, 
though strictly that title ought to be confined to 
the room where Congress sat. 

The appearance of Independence Hall, ‘as it 
looks now, is shown at the end of this article. 
It does not differ in the least, from that pre- 
sented in 1776, except in having a steeple. The 
statue, of Washington, in the foreground, was 
erected s few years ago. The view is taken from 
the north-west corner of Chestnut and Sixth 
streets, looking south-east. 
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THE NEW YEAR’S ROSE. 


BY EBEN &E. 


Joux Cartuew stopped before the florist’s 
window, for a rose was blossoming there, unlike 
any he had ever seen before. It was white as a 
lily on the edges of its petals, and golden at its 
heart. It looked like a rose of Paradise. 

«“T will buy that for Dora,” he said. 

“Tt is unique,” the florist said. ‘I have 
never seen any other like it. I raised it myself, 
and have tried to grow others from it, but with- 
out success.’’ 

Half an hour later, a girl with a beautiful 
face was bending over the rose, with a soft smile on 
her lips ; and John Carthew was standing by her. 

“J couldn’t think of anything else to bring 
you to remember me by,’’ he said. 

“T don’t want anything to make me remem- 
ber you,” she answered, softly. 

“TI did not believe you would forget me,”’ he 
answered. ‘But this rose made me think of 
you, because it was so different from other roses, 
What is it Tennyson says? Something about some 
one’s being ‘ queen rose of the rosebud garden 
of girls?’ I’m not good at quoting poetry, you 
know. Every time there is a new blossom you 
ust think that I am thinking of you.”’ 

“IT wonder if your thoughts of me will be as 
sweet as these blossoms are?’’ she asked, hold- 
ing one against her pink cheek. 

“You can always believe that,’’ he answered, 
breaking off one creamy bud, and fastening it 
im her hair. ‘When I come back from over sea, 
Iknow where there is a rose I shall try to win. 
I wonder if I shall find enough over there to buy 
it with.” 

“Oh, John!’’ she said, earnestly, “the rose 
you want would be your’s for the asking, if the 
rose could have its own way in the,matter. If 
father could only see that wealth isn’t what is 
wanted. to make us happy, perhaps he would 
give up his opposition to our marriage.” 

“Tt is no use to press the matter with him 
farther,’ John Carthew answered. ‘‘I am going 
away to try and get the wealth I must have be- 
fore can win you. It will. be a long waiting 
for both of us, perhaps, and to me it will be a 
weary, lonesome one, since I may not write to 
you in all that time.” 

“T shall be as true to you as if I were bound 
by a thousand promises, or wrote every day,” 
she said. ‘I am willing to wait.” 

Vou. LXIX.—2 





REXFORD, 


Three years came and went. To Dora Grayle 
they brought changes that she had never dreamed 
of. She had waited hopefully for the time to 
come when her lover should return to claim her 
as his own. She heard from him now and then; 
he was always working, and sléwly he was win- 
ning. But the years were very long to her. 

The end of the third year brought death into 
her home. One day her father complained of 
feeling ill; the next day he was dead: and she was 
alone in the world. 

After the funera] a fact came to light, of which 
few had dreamed. The old man had speculated 
heavily: his estate was bankrupt. 

So, at the beginning of the fourth year, Dora 
Grayle went out into the world with only her 
hands to depend upon. But she had a stout 
heart, and she knew John would come back when 
he heard of what had happened. 

She took a room in a poor little tenement-house ; 
and almost the only thing she brought from her 
old home was the rose her lover had given her. 
That she would take with her, she said, where- 
ever she went. Everything else she was wil- 
ling to give up to pay her father’s debts. But 
that was hers, and nothing could buy it from her, 

She had thought that she had many friends 
before her father’s death, but she found out now 
that those who had been glad to visit her in the 
elegant home she had lost, quite forgot that they 
knew the lonely girl who lived up two pair of 
stairs, in a poor, little house, on a very plain, 
unfashionable street. 

She waited and watched, and the days grew 
into weeks, and the weeks into months, and the 
months to years even. When her father died, 
she considered herself free from any obligation 
he had imposed, and had written to John Carthew, 
telling him of what had taken place. She thought 
he would come to her. But he did not, and 
was silent. Maybe he was dead. She did not 
once think that he might have forgotten her. 

It was New Year’s Eve, and she was unutter- 
ably lonely. Suddenly she remembered that 
she had heard that a child was ill in a tenement- 
house down the street, and that its mother was 
alone, and wanted some one to come and sit with 
her. She put on her bonnet and shawl, and 
went out. All at once she thought of her rose. 
A new blossom had opened that morning: a 
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royally beautiful flower; and she said to her- 
self she would carry it to the poor sick boy. 

She returned to her room, therefore, and broke 
off the blossom, and one half-opened bud grow- 
ing beside it. A tear or two fell into the rose’s 
golden heart, as she did this. She had learned 
to think that rose her friend. Every time it 
had blessomed she had told herself that her lover 
was thinking a sweet thought of her, 

When she reached the room where the child 
was, she found that death had crossed the thresh- 
old before her, and was standing at the cradle 
by which the weeping mother knelt. 

**He is almost gone!’’ the poor woman sob- 
bed.  “‘ Poor Bennie! What will mother do?” 

Dora put the rose in the child’s hand. He 
opened his eyes, and saw the flower; and a smile 
came over his poor little face. 

‘Pretty posy,” he whispered, and held it 
against his cheek, lovingly. And holding it 
there, fell asleep forever. 

Dora dressed the child for its burial, and laid 
the rose upon its breast, between the little folded 
hands. And all night long she sat there, with 
the dead baby and its mother, while outside the 
snow fell, soft and white, making the world 
beautiful for tbe New Year. 


Some friends came, at daybreak, to stay in her 


place; and Dora went home. She looked at the 
dead child before she left, and she saw that what 
had been a bud yesterday, had opened into a 
beautiful, golden-hearted rose to-day. It lay 
there on the babe’s breast, pure as the snow out 
of doors, the snow that made the world seem 
like a bride in white garments. 

It was growing dusky in the streets on New 
Year’s afternoon, when she heard swift, im- 
patient steps on her stairs. Her heart beat fast, 
she hardly knew why, The footsteps stopped 
before her door. There was a knock. 





«Come in,’’ she said, breathing quick. 

The door opened, and a man, entering, stood 
there in the shadows. 

** Dora,” he said, hopefully, softly, question- 
ingly. ‘Have I found my rose at last ?”’ 

“Oh, John, John !’’ she cried; and then strong 
arms were round her, and her happy tears were 
hidden on the breast of the man she had been 
waiting for so long. 

By-and-by he told her his story. He had re 
ceived her letter, and started at once for home, 
bringing the money he had earned in the years 
of his absence. The ship he sailed in was wreck- 
ed, and for months five of the crew and himself 
had lived upon a little mid-ocean island, from 
which they were rescued at last, and brought, 
that very week, to New York. 

‘‘ But I ama poor.man,” hesaid; ‘‘my money 
went to the bottom of the sea.”’ 

«¢ And Iam a poor woman,” she made reply, 
«But I am not poor, after all. I have you, 
John.” 

*‘ And I am rich, too, for I have you,”’ he said, 
tenderly ; ‘‘and you were what I was working to 
win, I have hunted for you for days, up and 
down this great city, but you had slipped out of 
sight, and I could not find any trace of you 
This afternoon, not an hour ago, I went withs 
minister, a friend of mine, to a house where a 
child lay dead, and on the dead baby’s bosom 
I saw a rose; and I knew then that I had found 
you, or some trace of you. They told me where 
to come; and I am here to wish you a Happy 
New Year, Dora, and to claim my New Year's 
rose, the rose I have wanted to blossom in my 
heart so long.”’ 

And the rose-bush in the window whispered 
softly among its leaves, that it had done a bear 
ful deed in bringing two true hearts together, 
and was glad, 





OUR DEAD. 


BY MARBION WINSLOW. 


How quietly they lie! 
With cold hands folded on the pulseless breast, 
The white'lids drooping o’er the,weary eye— 
How perfect is their rest ! 
Blest eyes, that cannot know 
The bitter agony of unshed tears; 
And vars stone dumb to all the coming woe 
In the slow dragging years. 
Oh ! lips so cold and still ! 
While earth’s sad voices thrill the very sky, 
Where once soft kisses met returning thrill, 
There ling’reth not one sigh ! 
But we who stay behind, 
With wild arms beating at the empty air, 





Through tear-dimmed eyes, and blind, we search to find 
What green grave ’s lying there. 
Sometime, from out the cloud 
That wraps the burning glory of the skies, 
An angel roll-call, long, and dear, and loud, 
Will bid our dead arise 
With forms divinely fair, 
And bright feet springing from the grave's cold gloom, 
They'll touch the cypress, love hath planted there, 
And immortelles will bloom. 
Oh! weak in faith, who stay, 
Let softer tear-drops cool your burning eyes; 
An angel hand hath rolled the stone away— 
Your dead will surely rise. 
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ASLEEP IN THE WOOD. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Tue great bell in the clock-tower was striking 
two hours past midnight. Young Falkenstein 
had not been expected to return until the next 
day; so, not a light showed anywhere in the 
vast pile of buildings which crowned the summit 
of the hill. 

To effect an entrance, without rousing the 
whole household, and causing himself to be 
heartily anathematized by all his grand rela- 
tions, at present united under this ancestral 
roof, appeared a difficult thing. Rudolph began 
io wish he had remained at the inn in the vil- 
lage, where he had left his horse. However, he 
managed at length to find a postern-door, un- 
locked, and so stole in undiscovered. 

To reach his room unobserved, far off in an- 
other part of the vast edifice, was no easy matter. 
Up long flights of stone stairs, that resounded 
under his feet, tread as lightly as he could; 
dong paved galleries, where his steps were re- 
peated by so many echoes, that scores of invisible 
feet seemed walking before and behind him; up 
and down, in and out; more stairs, more galle- 
ries, till at last he began to think that the house 
must be bewitched, and he himself wandering in 
acircle | 

After what seemed an interminable while, he 
reached the long corridor, at the end of which 
was the tower where his room was situated; and 
not his only, but also that of Cousin Max, who 
was lodged there, and that of the gay French- 
man, De Nonilles, also at present a guest here, 

He had been groping his way in almost utter 
darkness, but now the moon suddenly escaped 
from the clouds, and floated into mid-heaven, 
pouring a banner of pale light in at each of the 
seven narrow casements. 

“If ever our masked ancestress prowled about 
the house, this would be the night for her to do 
it,” thought Rudolf. 

For, of course, the castle had its ghost, the 
ghost of a certain Dame Ermengarde, who had 
lived a hundred years before, and of whom her 
hushand had been madly jealous. He surprised 
her at last, coming home from a masked ball, 
when she thought he was safe in France, and he 
killed her in the very corridor where Rudolph 
stood. The stains of blood were still visible near 
one of the windows. Neither scrubbing nor time 
had ever been able to wash them out. By way 





of having vengeance, the beautiful Ermengarde 
became the ghost of the mansion, haunting the 
corridors in a black mask and white silk domino. 

Thinking of the phantom Ermengarde, brought 
a pleasanter image to Rudolph’s mind; one, in- 
deed, seldom absent from it; the present Ermen- 
garde, who had inherited her ancestress’ beauty, 
as well as her name. 

She was only twenty-two, but had beer 
widow since eighteen. Her father had been 
furious that she presumed to be born a girl, as 
he had no son; but luckily the titles and estates 
were transmissible in the female line. He had 
meant her to marry Max Falkenstein, her cousin, 
but Max chose to fall in love elsewhere, and to 
marry, too, in spite of his relatives. So, in ry 
rage, the father found a husband for Ermengarde 
when she was only sixteen—a nobleman, willing 
to assume the name of Falkenstein. Then the 
old man died, and, two years later, the husband 
died likewise. 

Max was a widower now, and the relations 
expected him to marry Ermengarde. They were 
all assembled at the castle, at this present, and 
were fully determined that the betrothal should 
take place before the family conclave dissolved. 

This was Rudolph’s first visit to the home of 
his ancestors. Had Ermengarde’s father been 
still alive, he would probably not have been 
allowed to enter it; for Rudolph’s mother had 
eloped with a ‘‘beggarly young artist,” and 
went with him to Rome, where Rudolph was 
born, and where he had lived till near manhood. 
His father had long beem dead. 

The law, after that event, had permitted his 
mother and himself to assume her stately maiden 
name. Beautiful Ermengarde had hunted out 
her cousin in Italy, and brought her home to 
live. Rudolf, however, had been absent at that 
time, and had never seen the young widow until 
about six weeks before I begin my story, when 
he had come to visit her and his mother, and 
had proceeded to fall madly and hopelessly in 
love with Ermengarde. 

Having begun to think of her, Rudolf sat down 
in a deep recess, where an old-fashioned carved 
settle was conveniently placed, and eat staring’ 
out at the moonlight, abstractedly. 

He could not help feeling it a little hard, that 
Max had so much, and he nothing. 
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‘*Max does not even love Ermengarde,”’ said 
Rudolf to himself, ‘except in a caim, cousinly 
fashion. He has wasted his powers of affection 
in a thousand frivolous passions, and is no more 
eapable of appreciating his destined wife than a 
stork can appreciate a nightingale.” 

A sudden sweep of clouds broke in on this 
reverie. It also obscured the moon’s rays, leay- 
ing only a pale, funereal light in the corridor. 

All’ at once Rudolf started. At the end of 
the gallery, which led into the tower, where 
he and the other two young men guests slept, he 
saw & woman standing. 

The figure moved swiftly and noiselessly down 
the corridor. The talkative stone flags were 
silent beneath her tread. She was quite close 
now; & women wrapped in a loose, white domino; 
her face hidden by a velvet mask. 

‘Tt is the ghost of the murdered Ermen- 
garde !’ he’ thonght, cold with horror. +‘ Great 
heavens ! it is coming nearér and nearer !”” ° 

No braver man than Rudolf lived. His phy- 
sical health and strength were so great, that 
physical courage was a logical sequence. But 
now his knees refused to support him. He sank 
back on the seat, and stared in helpless bewil- 
derment at the phantom. An icy chill, that 
was more like awe than terror, shook him from 
head to foot. 

“On came the figuré, 8wift and noiseless as ever. 
There was not even a rusile of the long, sweep- 
ing robe. The phantom was opposite him; he 
inthe deep shadow, and apparently unseen. 
He tried to rise, to call out; he could not. He 
téld’ himself that it was some illusion of the 
senses ; he was over-fatigued with his journey ; 
menaced by an illness; but, argue as he would, 
hé could not do away with the fact that he saw 
the apparition plainly. 

The ‘ghost passed on, and was half-way down 
the gallery, when at last Rudolf managed to 
struggle to his feet. _ At the seund, the phantom 
turned, put one hand up to her mask, then hur- 
ried more swiftly on. 

Rudolf sank back in his seat once more, with 
® pang that was far more terrible than the super- 
natural awe which had before oppressed him; 
for on the wrist of the hand which held the mask 
he caught the glitter of a bracelet; a bracelet 
which he knew too well not to recognize in- 
stantly. It had been his one gift to his cousin 
Ermengarde, when he came to the house! 

He had seen no phantom. It was the living 
Ermengarde of to-day; she whom he ‘had wor- 
shiped as little lower than an angel! She was 
coming from one of the rooms in the tower. He 








man,” cried Rudolf, grinding his teeth, “and at 
this hour! Oh, my God!’ 

How he got to his room he never knew; but 
the rising sun found him seated in the chair, 
where he had flung himself on entering. 

Life had not been very pleasant or easy to the 
young man before. He had known that his love 
for Ermengarde was little short of madness—he 
could never hope anything therefrom: He had, 
too, allowed himself to get entangled with a se- 
cret political association ; had joined it with the 
impulsive eagerness of youth, and discovered, 
when too late, that its aims were far from being 
the patriotic ones he had believed; his connec- 
tion therewith would endanger his head, if dis- 
covered. Altogether, he had had troubles enough 
to bear, but the pang which wrung his soul now 
was sharper than those former heartaches and 
wearing anxieties. Ermengarde, who seemed so 
pure, to be holding a midnight assignation with 
the Frenchman! 

He could not meet any one, he must have the 
day to himself. He changed his dress for a 
hunting-suit, took his gun, and made his way 
out into the wood, which stretched for miles 
back of the castle till it joined the confines of 
the Black Forest. At the hut of a woodman he 
procured a morsel of coarse bread and a draught 
of new milk for his breakfast, and then wantler- 
ed on. His gun might as well have been left at 
home for any use he made of it. He walked 
steadily on for miles, and at last flung himself 
down in a shadowy nook of the wood, and gave 
way to his dark fancies. 

He had been sitting there for a long time, 
when a step on the greensward aroused hjm; 
he heard his own name called cheerily ; looked 
up, and saw his cousin Max.. 

“Where did you spring from, Rudolf? I 
thought you were still on the road between here 
and Mayence.” 

“I got back in the night,’ Rudolf replied, 
without rising, or seeming to notice his cousin’s 
extended hand. ‘ 

** Well, I am glad to find you,” returned Max, 
apparently unconscious of the other’s odd man- 
ner. ‘I have something I want to talk to you 
about.” 

His usually gay, laughing face showed worn 
and anxious. Its change struck Rudolf, and 
turned the current of his anger into a keener 
trouble. Had Max discovered Ermengarde’s se 
cret? Rudolf wished heartily that he had cut 
de Noaille’s throat before leaving the castle. 
But he could do that yet. There were always 
reasons €10ugh to be found for forcing ® man 
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the quarrel. Nor should Max be spared ; that is, 
if he had learned the truth, and meant to ex- 
pose Ermengarde to slanderous tongues. Yes! 
if he backed out of the marriage, he should suf- 
fer the same fate asthe Frenchman. Max had 
thrown himself at full length on the grass, near 
his cousin, and lay there silent for a few mo- 
ments. ~ 

« Tam such a lazy fellow,’’ he said, suddenly, 
“that I hate scenes and explanations; and I 
suppose the whole troop of relations will be in 
a terrible rage. I wish people would mind their 
own business.’ If Ermangarde "? 

“Take care what you say!’’ Rudolf broke 
in fiercely, starting up. 

Max half-raisod himself on his elbow, and 
stared at the speaker, as if he believed Rudolf 
had suddenly gone mad. 

“I don’t think I need the caution,” he re- 
plied, good-naturedly enough, though the hot 
Falkenstein temper began to kindle a little in 
his indolent eyes at being thus addressed. ‘‘ De 
Noailles——”’ - 

‘Have you killed him?’’ Rudolf interrupted 
again. 

Max sat up on the grass now. Every expres- 
sion, but that of intense amazement, had left his 
face. 

TL ask you if you shot him like a dog,” cried 
Rudolf, standing over Max with. murderous eyes, 
and a countenance white as death. 

“Have you gone mad? In Heaven’s name 
what has De Noailles done? Why, he is one of 
the best men in the world. What ails you, Ru- 
dolf? By the way, De Noailles left for Italy yes- 
terday. His mother is very ill, at.Genoa.”’ 

“ Left yesterday ?’’ repeated Rudolf. Then, to 
himself he said, ‘It was not he, it was Max! 
But the guilt is the same, and the scoundrel now 
refuses to marry her ?’’ 

“I don’t know what has come to you, Rudolf. 
You are certainly in a brain-fever, or you have 
gone insane. Pray, be quiet for a moment, and 
listen to what I have to say,”’ said Max. 

Rudolf struggled violently to get back an 
appearance of self-control. He sat down, leaning 
his back against a tree, clasping his gun hard 
between his hands. This coolness of this villain 
dazed him. 

Max began again. 

“You ought to make a rich marriage, Rudolf.’’ 

“I have no intention of making any what- 
ever,’ he interrupted, savagely. ‘If the family 
have any such designs for me, and are choosing 
you for their mouth-piece, I may as well tell you 
that I don’t wish to hear a word further.” 

“You are unfortunate. in your choice of lan- 


guage,’’ said Max, trying to keep cool. ‘I am 
not in the habit of making myself anybody's 
mouth-piece. But, pshaw ! what nonsense this all 
is. Iam not going to quarrel with you. ’I did 
not come here for that.’’ 

««T'll swear you shall quarrel, though,’’ mut- 
tered Rudolf. Then aloud. ‘Since my possible 
marriage is not a thing I mean to discuss, per- 
haps you will be good enough to discuss your 
own.” 

“‘You know what the family have expected, 
as well as Ido. What this gathering of the clan 
at the castle means——”’ 

“* Well?” 

‘‘Well? It can’t be,” said Max, lazily. 

« Catn’t be?” 

‘“‘No. I’m not going to marry Ermengarde:” 

The next thing Max knew, Rudolf was standing 
over him, his gun clenched in his upraised hand. 

‘«* Unsay that, or I'll kill you!’’ he eried, 

Max never stirred. 

*« You have the advantage, for the moment,”’ 
said he, quietly. ‘‘I1 came out this morning, 
without even a sword. I suppose you can mur 
der me, if you like; but it would not be a.very 
gentlemanly action,” 

«« Max, you are an infernal villain!’’ shouted 
Rudolf, exasperated to frenzy by the other's 
composure. 

‘Tam not deaf, at all events,’ said he; ‘‘so 
you needn’t howl it out loud enough to; wake 
the dead.” 

‘‘ An infernal scoundrel——’”’ 

“You have said that already. No, you said 
villain—I beg your pardon.”’ 

‘« Don’t make me murder you, Max,’’ 

“‘T don’t. see how I am to help it, if you feel 
inclined. I’ve not even a knife, and you have 
both gun and sword. But why must I fight ?’’. 

‘You know the reason well enough. But I 
don’t mean to give a reason. An excuse for a 
duel is not so difficult to find.”’ 

Rudolf was speaking in the year 1795, when 
two gentlemen seldom dreamed of any other pos- 
sible arrangement of a difficulty. 

‘«Suppose you step one side, and let me get 
up,” said Max. 

Rudolf stepped back, and leaned his gun against 
the nearest tree. He looked as if ready to spring 
at the other’s throat, but held himself still, while 
Max rose to his long, lazy length. 

‘* Will you fight me ?’’ repeated Rudolf. 

Max shrugged his shoulders. He was not 
angry, but he felt that Rudolf deserved punish- 
ment; so the explanation, which he had come 
to make, and which had been a dozen times on 





his lips, was repressed. 
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‘“Now, see here, Rudolf,’ he said. ‘‘ I can’t 
waste any more tine. “I’ve an engagement for 
to-day, which it is impossible to break. To- 
merrow, if you ‘still insist upon it, I prontise to 
let. you try to carve me into inch pieces, or to 
render you the same service. I begin to think a 
little bleeding will do you good.”’ 

He turned and walked away without another 
wotd. Rudolf dared not follow him, for he was 
afraid of himself; afraid that he should forget 
Max was unarmed, and should kill him without 
giving the wretch a chance to defend his life. 

He understood, now, the real significance of 
Ermengarde’s appearance. She had put herself 
at the mercy of Max. She had trusted him too 
far; and now he intended to repudiate her. 
But that Max should never do. Or, if he did, 
his life should pay for it. 

Rudolf spent a day of such suffering as life 
had never before brought him, though this wild, 
hopeless love, which sprang up like a. great light 
in his soul, the day he first set eyes on Ermen- 
garde, had caused him misery enough. He had 
straggled mianfully against his passion. He had 
known, before he saw her, that she loved Max. 
When he was preparing for his journey to May- 
enée, a few days previous, he had meant never 
to come back. He told Ermengarde this, and it 
was only eager pleading on her part which in- 
duced him to change his resolve. 

I will come,”’ he said, ‘‘ because you tell me 
there is a reason—that you need me. But I 
must not stay, and it must be the jast time I éver 
see you, Ermengarde. I love you with all my 
heart and soul, and you are to be Max’s wife.’’ 

Then he had hurried off before she could an- 
swer, Hehad come back. He was glad, now, he 
had yielded to her persuasions; at least, he could 
avenge her. Cause so good must be found for a 
duel with Max, that Ermengarde’s name could 
never be connected therewith. And if he should 
kill Max, as he felt he should, then there could 
be no gossip as to why the match was broken off. 

It was very late when he remembered to turn 
his steps homeward. He must see Ermengarde. 
Whatever the request had been which she desired 
to make, it must be fulfilled before his meeting 
with Max on the morrow. 

He had not fired a shot all day. An unfortu- 
nate hare, bounding across his path, reminded 
him of the fact. Even so poor & trophy as this 
would be a proof, to any one he might meet at 
the house, that it was ill luck, and not lack of 
effort, whieh brought him back so ill provided. 

It was sunset when he passed through the 
grounds at the left of the castle. He dreaded to 
go in; dreaded to meet his mother or Ermen- 
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garde; or, worse, to encounter bevies of the 
relations, and be forced to talk commonplaces 
when his heart and brain seemed on fire. 

He sat down upon a stone bench, placed 
against a great tree; flung poor, dead puss on 
the ground, and leaned his gun by his side. It 
was 8 pretty spot; a nook, where he had often 
sat with Ermengarde. Masses of odorous flowers 
bloomed about. Through a break in the trees 
one could catch glimpses of one end of the greai 
pile of buildings, the new portion, in which Er 
mengarde had her apartments. 

Rudolf rested one elbow on the bench, sup- 
ported his head with his hand, and lost himself 
in dreary meditation. Weary from his jour- 
ney, and his wakeful night, still more tired by 
the passion and misery of the past hours, he fell 
asleep. He slept, and fancy mocked him with 
a blissful dream, wherein all the love, and none 
of the suffering, of these later weeks found reali- 
zation. 

Straying idly through the grounds, Ermen- 
garde saw him sitting there. She walked slowiy 
toward the bench, and bent over him, one hand 
holding up the folds of her long, white robe, the 
other extending a rose, which she was about to 
drop upon his face, to waken him, but checking 
her very breath, lest she might rouse him too 
soon. Perhaps the subtle magnetism of her pre- 
sence made itself felt upon the sleeper; for 
Rudolf suddenly opened his eyes, and saw her. 
Then he sat for a moment, so bewildered that he 
could not tell whether he had wakened, or were 
still dreaming. 

‘‘What a gallant young soldier!’’ she cried, 
gayly. ‘One of the gardeners told me that you 
had come back. He met you this morning, going 
out with your gun.”’ 

“Yes. I went out very early,’’ he replied, 
shortly. 

‘“‘ And a fine day’s sport you must have had,” 
she said, laughing. ‘One poor hare, that looks 
as if it had died of starvation, as we should, ap- 
parently, if we were obliged to trust to your gun 
to furnish the table.’’ 

He stared at her in surprise; There was no 
trouble in her eyes, no trace of care upon her 
cheek. She could not know what was in store 
for her! Max had lied when he asserted that 
he had told Ermengarde all idea of the proposed 
alliance must be at anend. That blow was still 
to fallon her. He wished now, almost, that he 
had killed the dastard without a moment's wait- 
ing or remorse. 

** Have you seen Max?” he said, at last. 

He had not meant to ask the question. It was 
uttered before he knew. 
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Yes,” she answered, turning aside her face 
for an instant. 

He could have beaten his brains out against 
the stone arm of his seat, with rage at his own 
stupdity. She remained silent till, in his fear 
that she was suffering, he grew still more con- 
fused, and unable to say a word he wished. 

* You asked me to ¢ome back !’’ he exclaimed, 
abruptly, at last. “I have come. What did 
you want, Ermengarde ?”’ 

She kept her stand beside him, though, when 
he attempted to risé, she laid her hand lightly 
upon his shoulder to prevent him; the lace on 
her loose sleeve touched his neck; the perfume 
of the rose which she held, fairly dizzied him 
with its sweetness. 

It is a rather tiresome story,” she said. 
thought Max would have told you.” 

“Max has told me enough, but not that,’ 
he cried, bitterly. “Don’t speak the wretch’s 
name |” 

** Well, we won’t, then; at least, as yet,” she 
said, with strange playfulness of manner, as 
Rudolf thought. ‘‘ Do you know there has been 
& question of @ marriage for you? One that the 
fatiily considers suitable; the lady not too ugly, 
and the fortune——”’ 


«T 


She could get no further. He had start- 
éd up. 

“The family shall arrange no marriage for 
me !”” he exclaimed, angrily. 

«But you might at least listen ° 

“Not from you, of all the world,”’ he inter- 


rupted. ‘It comes with a bad grace from your 
lips, Ermengarde.”’ 

“Perhaps it does,” she answered, in an odd 
voice, still keeping her face turned away. 

“Was that all you wanted?’’ he asked, still 
angrily. ‘‘ Did you ask me to come back. for this?’ 

“ Just for this,” she replied, in the same tone 
as before. 

“Then you might have spared me——’’ He 
stopped. He remembered the suffering that was 
in store for her. ‘I beg your pardon,” he said, 
contritely. 

“Never mind, Rudolf,’’ she said, with a sud- 
den effort. ‘I was not quite frank when I said 
that was all. There is something more.” 

“I thought you wished me to do some- 
thing——”’ 

“Yes,” ‘she interrupted. “‘I must tell you 
that, too. Rudolf, a man has dared to think evil 
of me! By something he has done, more that 
he means to 19, he runs the risk of exposing my 
name to slander.” 

“TI know!’’ he cried. ‘Don’t be afraid, Er- 
mengarde. I will avenge you. Oh, if I ceuld 





only save you from suffering! You cannot love 
him! You do not!” 

She bent her head.. Her voice was scarcely 
above a whisper; but the words sounded cruelly 
clear to his strained senses. 

“Tam afraid I do,”’ she said. 

“But the outrage—the insult! 
pardon that !’’ 

‘“* He has not asked me.”’ 

‘But he shall! That any man of our rave 
should be so base! That Max——’’ 

‘*T am not speaking of Max!” she interrupted. 

‘«In Heaven's name, what do you mean ?’’ 

“Tt was Rudolf Falkenstein !’’ 

He started back. 

“IT think evil of you! 
der! Great Heavens, Ermengarde ! 
me mad |’ 

‘*Max did not understand what you meant,’’ 
she continued; ‘‘but I did. I saw why you 
wished to quarrel with him. I meant sometime 
to have told you the whole story, but not 
yet.” 

**Tell me!” he said. ‘I shall be gone to 
morrow. I mean to sail for the New World—for 
America.”’ 

“That is a long voyage,’”’ said she. ‘ Well, 
then, I had better tell you the whole now.”’ 

“Yes, yes;—and let me find——” 

** An excuse for yourself, do you mean ?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘I should think it would be difficult.” 

‘“‘T don’t understand,” he groaned. ‘You 
talk of some man who has exposed you to evil 
reports. In the same breath, you reproach 
me——” 

‘As being that very man,’’ she said, con- 
cluding his sentence for him, in a way which 
struck him dumb. “I knew, last night, that 
you saw me, Rudolf. My representation of our 
unfortunate ancestress’ ghost was not designed 
to deceive you. I thought you far away. I as- 
sumed the disguise to deceive the servants, if I 
should meet any. But it never occurred to 
me that you could think evil of me, especially 
such ye 

««J—I !”’ he blundered, and felt as if he could 
sink into the earth. What a madman he was, 
he said to himself, even to have suspected one so 
pure! How insane jealousy had made him! 

‘« Since you wished first to kill De Noailles, and 
then Max——” 

‘* But when Max told me that the engagement 
was broken off, I thought I knew the reason.”’ 

“There never was any engagement. And,”’ 
she added, bravely, ‘‘I had not been in Max's 
room. I had been in yours. Max sent me 
there.” 
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“Max!” 

He was beside himself now, with amazement. 

‘* What does it all mean ?’’ he cried, piteously, 
as she turned away. ‘‘Tell me, I beg you!’’ 

She came back at this appeal. 

‘*I thought you preferred your version of the 
gh t-business to mine,’’ said she, coldly. ‘It 
is human nature, perhaps, to think evil of others, 
especially of one’s relations.”’ 

“You know I conld as soon think evil of an 
angel up in Heaven———’”’ 

‘¢ Well, well, don’t be so vehement| I was to 
tell you how I came to play ghost.” 

*¢ Yes, yes !”’ 

‘A certain foolish young man of my acquaint- 
ance got himself, before I knew- it, mixed up 
with a treasonable plot,’’ she said. ‘‘ He thought 
himself joining a band of patriots, but they were 
anything else. Max found this out. He dis- 
covered—I mean Max—that this foolish person 
was suspected. He learned, too, by a conversa- 
tion which he unavoidably overheard between 
this goose and that equally ridiculous De Noailles, 
who must needs be concerned in the same affair, 
that the goose had some papers in an old cabinet, 
which would cost him dear, if ever they were 
found. The goose went to Mayence. . The day 
he departed Max learned that the government 
was about to send a secret agent to examine the 
young gentleman’s possessions.”’ 

«* Ermengarde !’’ 

** Before the agent arrived,” she continued, 
unheeding, ‘‘I dressed as the ghost; went to 
his chamber; opened the cabinet with a key I 
had, and abstracted the papers. The danger 
over, I went, last uight, and put them back. 
There is the history.’’ 

“Oh, how can you ever forgive me,’’ cried 
Rudolf, ‘‘for my base suspicions? But I will 
bury myself forever from your sight. You shall 
never be insulted again by my presence, or by 
my mad jealousies. For it was that—it was my 
jedlousy. I loved you so, and it was so hope- 





less. Don’t be angry, I am going away, I say. 
I shall never offend you again by saying it, 
You and Max——~”’ 

“« Will remain affectionate cousins till the end 
of the chapter,”’ she interrupted. ‘So you are 
going to America?’ demurely. ‘It is a long 
journey !’’ 

“« What else is there left for me to do?’’ he 
cried, bitterly, almost savagely. 

‘To be sure, as you have managed to identify 
yourself with that set of wretched men 4 

‘*No, Iam free... I went to Mayence for that. 
They were glad to be rid of me on my own 
terms; and I have put an end to their scheme, 
for the present at least,’’ he explained, rapidly. 

« Ah, well, I am glad to find you have some 
gleam of reason left,” she answered. ‘‘ Then you 
might stay at home, one would think.”’ 

** What should keep me here?’’ he asked, with 
increasing bitterness. ‘‘ There is no one to care 
where I am. I have no interests here ; no——”’ 

‘* That is true; unless you should change your 
mind about this lady—whom the relations have 
found for you.”’ 

‘¢ Since I love you!’ he fairly groaned. 

‘¢ Since I,am the lady meant!’ she said, with 
a mock curtsy. ‘‘Oh Rudolf, what a dunce you 
are not to know when a woman loves you.” 

It was sometime before he got his senses 
back enough to talk rationally; but then he 
learned that his love had been returned from the 
beginning. Ermengarde and Max had been con- 
fidants.. Max loved elsewhere. . They had, until 
lately, allowed the relatives to believe that the 
betrothal between them would come about, be- 
cause at first the idea of Rudolf might have been 
displeasing to the high and mighty clan. 

‘* But never did I know a man so blind !”’ cried 
Ermengarde, ‘‘ Well, I’ve told you, and now 
you can sail for America as soon as you please.” 

Rudolf did not sail for America, and did not 
fight Max, but married Ermengarde, and the day's 
misery ended by landing Rudolf in Paradise. 
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BY ANNIE RQBERTSON NOXON, 


On! leave me not, this placid face, 
These cold and tranquil eyés; 

With which to cheer my dwelling-place, 
Beneath those stranger skies. 

No pictured shade I claim or need, 
To bring them back to me; 

The happy smile, the witching grace, 
Which all Belongs to thee. 


Believe me, sweet, thine image fast, 
Lies graven on my heart; 

And all the pleasures of the past 
Seem centered where thou art. 

Deeply within my inmost soul, 
There dwells a form divine; 

An image by affection cast— 
That form, beloved, is thine. 





“WANTED—A YOUNG PERSON.” 


BY FANNIB HODGSON BURNETT. 


Miss Rosrna laid down her pen, and gave her 
work a grave look. of inspection—just such a 
look as she had been wont to bestow upon the 
copy-books of the young ladies, in the good old 
days when ‘‘the Misses Bird's select seminary”’ 
flourished. 

“Rosalinda, my dear,” she said, ‘I think 
that will do.” 

Miss Rosalinda, who was tatting in a very 
short-sighted manner at the other side of the 
table, glanced up, blandly, satisfied, as usual. 

“Certainly, Robina,’ she answered. ‘It 
would be very strange if it would not.” 

It would have been very strange if she had 
thought it would not. The utterances of Miss 
Robina Bird, were always, to Miss Rosalinda Bird 
as the utterances of an oracle. So, when her 


sister remarked that she thought her work would 
do, she was sure, without even looking at it, 
that it would. 

“* Wanted—a young person,” read Miss Ro- 


bina, with dignity. . ‘‘ A young person, to act as 
companion and housekeeper to two maiden ladies. 
Duties varied, but light. A comfortable home, 
end moderate salary offered. Address Axis, Gene- 
ral P. O.”’ 

Miss Rosalinda nodded her head, approv- 
ingly. 

“There are people who might deem it an ex- 
travagance,’’ said her sister, oracularly, and 
rather as if she had one of the persons in ques- 
tion in her mind’s eye, ‘‘ but I hope we know 
best what we can, and what we cannot afford.” 

“T hope we do.’’ echoed Miss Rosalinda. 

There was a momentary pause in which Miss 
Robina sat up as if braced by a back-board, her 
aspect very politely severe, indeed ; and then Miss 
Rosalinda broke the silence by a meek, rather 
ancertain query. 

“Are you—are you thinking of Mrs. Mac- 
Whister, Sister Robina?’’ she ventured. 

** Rosalinda,”’ enunciated Miss Bird, ‘‘I never 
think of Mrs. MacWhister. She is not the kind 
of person to be thought of advantageously under 
any circumstances.”’ 

‘No, indeed,” agreed Miss Rosalinda. ‘Of 
course not, Robina; but one’s mind, you know—’’ 

Miss Bird interposed. 

“One’s mind should be under control upon 
all occasions.” 





** Ye-es, indeed,” faltered Miss Rosalinda, and 
subsided into nervous tatting. 

In the days of the select seminary, Mrs. Mac- 
Whister, be it known, had been the rival estab- 
lishment. Mrs. MacWhister was the hard-faced, 
sharp widow of a Scotch clergyman, who had 
died young, having been—as a bold young per 
son in the first class put it—‘‘Mrs. MacWhistered 
to death.’’ Mrs. MacWhister had been even more 
select than the Misses Bird. She refused pupils 
whose parents were ‘‘in trade,’’ and she flourish- 
ed her selectness in the Misses Bird’s faces. Her 
young ladies had been taught to regard the rival 
young ladies with cold disdain. They were en- 
couraged to out-dress them at church ; and once, 
when the bold young person in the first class 
was known to have referred to the rival proprie- 
tresses as ‘‘the two old Birds,’’ she was not 
reproved. In fact, as far as it was possible for 
the good Miss Robina to live at the point of the 
knife with a fellow-being, she had so lived with 
Mrs. MacWhister in a majestic way. 

Even after her retirement from the field, soon 
after the sisters had given up their school, and 
removed to the quiet, retired square, where they 
now lived, she did not outlive her scars. It was 
her favorite fiction, that she never condescended 
to bestow a thought upon her whilom enemy. 
Hence her momentary severity of demeanor. 

And yet, singularly enough, when tea had 
been brought in, and she had taken her second 
piece of toast, she opened fire, as it were, upon 
her own account, thereby almost disarranging 
Miss Rosalinda’s digestive powers. 

** Poor child !” she said, with most inconsistent 
sternness. ‘ Poor, broken-hearted child !’’ 

“‘ Poor !”” exclaimed Miss Rosalinda, ‘‘ Child, 
Robina?” : 

‘* Yes,’’ answered Miss Robina. 
ing of poor little Beck Stuart.” 

** Oh, dear, yes !’’ said Miss Rosalinda. ‘Poor 
thing! Only that she was not little, Robina, but 
rather tall for a girl of seventeen.” 

‘¢She was child enough to have been little.’’ 
Miss Bird went on, shaking her head. ‘And 
the thought of her makes my blood run cold in 
my veins! Whatever her story has been since 
that bitter winter's night, there is only one person 
who can be called to account for it, That per- 
son’s name I forbear to mention.” 


‘*T am think- 
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“It was Miss Briggs who told you about it, 
wasn't it?'’ Miss Rosalinda suggested. 

Yes; it was Miss Briggs. She called my 
attention to her one day, as the young ladies 
filed past; and she told me she was an orphan, 
and Mrs. MacWhister’s niece. She taught the 
younger pupils; and a bitter life she had of it, 
they said. Poor child! And yet her proud, 
young spirit held her up, and she was the life of 
the school, with her pretty face and gay ways. 
For my part, though I had never seen .her 
clearly, I was deeply interested in her; and 
never shall I forget the night when Isabella 
Briggs came into the room, crying. You were 
up stairs, with Miss Giggle’s work, who had the 
measles, and said that something dreadful had 
happened at Mrs. MacWhister’s, and pretty Beck 
Stuart had just rushed past the window, white 
and breathless, and without any hat on, only a 
shawl thrown over her arm. Isabella Briggs 
knew more of her than I did, and she has quite 
® fancy for her.”’ 

“Quite a fancy?’’ sighed Miss Rosalinda. 
* Being so plain herself. I think we never had 
&® muddier complexion, or a more crossed pair of 
eyes, in the house, than poor Miss Briggs's; 
and under-teachers are not usually fortunate in 


their looks. She had a great weakness for pretty 
faces ; and, besides, ihe girl had lent her an um- 
brella once, and had a kind, bright way, she said.’’ 

«Poor child !” said Miss Robina, helping her- 


self sternly to another piece of toast. ‘ Poor 
child, indeed !” 

She had barely finished speaking, before she 
was startled entirely out of her majesty of man- 
ner by a sound behind her, which caused her to 
drop her toast, and exclaim, with a little jump, 
, “Dear me, Mary Anne! “This is really un- 
bearable !”’ 

The person addressed was a small maid-ser- 
vant, who had been guilty of entering the room 
without knocking, and who, recollecting her blun- 
der, atid recognizing its enormity, stood covered 
with confusion. 

“T beg your pardon, mem,”’ she stammered. 
“Tm always forgetting, mem. It flies out of my 
head, like; and, if you please, mem, there's a 
young per*on.”’ 

“A young person!” ejaculated Miss Robina. 
“T must beg of you to be more definite, Mary 
Anne!”’ 

“Yes, mem,” answered Mary Anne. “If you 
please, mem, it’s a young person as wants to see 

« Miss Chickie, about the new dress, Robina,” 
suggested Miss Rosalinda. ‘Show her into the 
room, Mary Anne.” 





Mary Anne obeyed. But it was not Miss 
Chickie. The ‘young person” was taller than 
Miss Chickie, atid was also younger. She wasa 
young person with a plain, black dress, and hat 
on, and a black veil covering her face. When 
she raised this veil, Miss Robina gave another 
little jump, and Miss Rosalinda followed her 
example. The fice they saw was such a pretty, 
young face; but such a worn young face, and 
such a pale and unsmiling one, that it was a 
touching sight to see. 

“T hope I am not too late,” said the girl. 
‘* Miss Chickie——” 

‘* Oh, it is about the dresses, then,” put in Miss 
Rosalinda. 

‘«No, madam,”’ was theanswer. ‘‘ Miss Chickie 
heard you mention that you intended to adver- 
tise for a young person to occupy the position of 
housekeeper and companion, and she was so kind 
as to say that she thought I might fill the place. 
I am the bearer of a note from her.” 

“Pray, sit down,’’ said Miss Robina, as she 
took the note. 

It was quite a brief epistle. Having heard her 
patronesses mention their want, Miss Chickie 
took the liberty of recommending the accompa- 
nying young person. Her name was Snowe. 
She was an orphan; and had lodged with Miss 
Chickie for some time; and her manners were 
such, that Miss Chickie had become quite inte- 
rested in her. She was not strong enough to 
sew constantly, and she was dependent upon her 
own exertions. Miss Chickie felt that the Misses 
Bird would excuse the liberty she had taken; 
and ‘‘remained the Misses Bird's obliged servant, 
Lucretia Chickie.” 

Miss Robina folded the note again. 

‘Very kind, indeed, of Miss Chickie,’’ she 
remarked: ‘‘ Very thoughtful. This is Miss 
Snowe, Rosalinda, and Miss Chickie recommends 
her to us strongly.” 

‘‘ Very kind of Miss Chickie,’’ echoed Ross- 
linda. 

The girl looked up at Miss Robina, a touching 
eagerness on her great, gray eyes. 

‘‘ Miss Chickie has been very good to me,’’ she 
faltered. ‘She takes a great responsibility upon 
her shoulders, in sending me here; but, if you 
would try me, I wquld not—I would not abuse 
her generous kindness, or yours.”’ 

‘‘T am sure you wouldn’t!” exclaimed little 
Miss Rosalinda, with timid enthusiasm. She 
saw that the gray eyes had tears in them, which 
seemed to have sprung there in a second. 

** Rosalinda,”’ said Miss Bird, “of course, not.” 

She was, under all her dignity, quite as soft- 
hearted and sentimental as -her sister, but she 
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felt bound to sustain her business-like character. 
So sbe sat down near Miss Snowe, and began to 
ask questions. 

«Rosalinda and I are no longer young,”’ she 
explained, in her most practical manner; ‘‘and 
we begin to need rest from small cares. We 
thought, if we had an amiable young person to 
take dittle responsibilities upon herself: to write 
our notes for us, to read to us when we are tired, 
and to care for us when we are not well, we 
should find it pleasant, and a relief; and we de- 
cided to indulge ourselves.’’ 

«“T should be willing, more than willing, to do 
alli you wished,” said the girl. ‘‘ And it would 
be rest forme. If you knew what rest it would 
be.” 

Her gloved hands clasped themselves on her 
knee, and the look on her face scattered Miss 
Robina’s practical: coolness to the winds. She 
hesitated, and forgot herself. 

“It was véty thoughtful of Miss Chickie,” 
the said; absently; ‘and I think you might 
suit us.” 

“TI am sure she would,’ 
Rosalinda. 

It was not, in the end, as strictly business-like 
an interview as Miss Robina would have liked to 
make it; and she could not help a secret regret 
that the classical advertisement. must be sacri- 
ficed; but the pale, thin, youthful face. was too 
much for her discretion, and the result of it was, 
that Miss Chickie’s lodger was engaged as ‘‘ house- 
keeper and companion to two maiden ladies.,’’ 

Before a month had passed, both herself and 
Rosalinda had become so deeply interested for 
Janet Snowe, that they felt it would have cost 
them a great deal to dispense with her, The 
young face, which might have been so pretty 
in bloom and happiness, did not grow rounder, 
or less pale and sad, but it was always a sweet 
and patient face; and, somehow, it made itself 
quite dear to the two old ladies. No duty was 
ever forgotten; nothing was left undone, or 
done carelessly. Even Mary Anne’s manners 
improved, and a certain thoughtful gentleness 
and gratitude made the long evenings seem 
very much shorter than they had been wont 
to seem when the two pairs of old eyes were 
too dim to read, or write, or sew. Ancient 
hovel after ancient novel Janet Snowe discovered 
in circulating libraries, to read aloud for the 
delectation of Miss Rosalinda and Miss Robina, 
to whom modern novels were trying. Pages of 
Mrs. Hannah More did the Misses Bird doze 
gently under, and awaken, with regretful and 
deprecating little starts, to admire. 

“T feel sure that she has an unhappy attach- 


murmured Miss 





ment, or that her friends wish her to make an 
uncongenial marriage,” said Miss Rosalinda. : 
*¢ She stands at the oriel window, and looks out 
just as Angelica Ormondsby used to do, in that 
beautiful novel of ‘The Sufferings of the Or 
phan,’ when Lord Mortimer was separated from 
her by their misunderstanding.” 

She was very fond of standing at the window 
mentioned, an oriel one, with an old-fashioned 
seat upon it, the old ladies noticed. She often 
teok her sewing, and sat there, watching the 
children playing in the square. She s¢emed te 
like to see the little creatures. Indeed, thé first 
time Miss Rosalinda ever saw her smile, was one 
morning when & manly little fellow of six or 
seven looked up at het, and nodded, and kissed 
his hnd. 

“«De you know him?” 
seems to know you.” 

The girl had apparently forgotten her presence. 
She turned round, with a startled face. So Ro- 
salinda repeated her questi 

“That pretty little boy,’’ she said, ‘I asked 
you if you knew him.” 

*« Yes,”’ was Janet Snowe’s answer. ‘‘ I know— 
at least we have seen each other before.” 

“What a manly fellow he is!’’ commented 
Miss Rosalinda, ‘‘I wonder how old he is. About 
eight, I should say.” 

‘¢ Seven in March,” seid the girl, with a faint 
glow of pleasure in her eyes. ‘‘ He is very manly 
for his age.” 

‘*Oh,”’ said Rosalinda, *‘ you know him quite 
well, I suppose.’”” And then she nodded, and 
laughed at the child herself. 

She saw him often enough afterward. After 
school-hours, in fine weather, she always saw 
him playing within view of their windows, and 
she began to observe that it was he whom Janet 
Snowe was watching. But this did not strike 
her as singular. She watched him herself, he 
was such a handsome child, and such an unusual 
sort of child—so manly and self-contained in an 
old-fashioned way. Sometimes he sat on a bench, 
and read; sometimes he played; and, several 
times, when he went away, Rosalinda saw him 
look up at the window, as if for approval, and 
saw Janet Snowe press her thin little hand almost 
passionately to her lips, in a farewell salute. 

*‘ She is so lonely that she has learned to bé 
fond of him,’’ commented the old maid; and 
when she told Robina, Robine was quite touched, 
and agreed with her that this must be the case. 
And she added, ‘‘ Now, that winter has come, she 
does not see him often, and I think she is sadder. 
I surprised her the other day, when it was snow~ 
ing, She was sitting there, looking out, and, 
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oh, so melancholy! It made my heart ache. She 
feels the confinement here, I suppose.’’ 

** Rosalinda,’’ said Miss Bird, one morning, at 
breakfast, after the letters had been brought in, 
* here is a letter from Isabella Briggs.” 

‘“‘Dearme!’’ exclaimed Rosalinda. ‘‘ What does 
she say?” 

“That she is coming to town for the Christmas 
holidays, and will take the liberty of paying us 
a visit. An old assistant of ours, my dear,’’ to 
Janet, ‘anda most excellent young person, Miss 
Briggs.” 

“ Would you call her a young person,’’ sug- 
gested Rosalinda. 

«I should not call her an old person, Rosa- 
linda,’”’ answered Miss Robina, with dignity. 
** Janet, my dear, you are not looking well, this 
morning.” 

She was not, indeed—not even as well as 
usual, But she smiled a little as she answered. 

«I do not think I am ever very well,” she said. 
*« And this is not one of my best days. It is the 
weather, perhaps. This deep snow keeps us all 
in, you know.” 

But lightly »s she treated the matter, she did 
not improve as the day went on. Miss Robina 
thought she wae feverish, and advised a saline 
draught. Miss Resalinda thought'she was nerv- 
ous, and suggested something soothing. 

“You start if the door opens,’’ she said, ‘‘ and 
I can see your hands trembling. If you do not 
get better we must send for Dr. Floyd. Robina 
and I have great confidence in Dr. Floyd. He 
is a young man, but he has had a great deal of 
experience.” And then she wandered off into a 
dissertation upon Dr. Floyd, who had a story— 
or at least looked as if he had one. 

«A romance, I am sure, my dear,’’ she said. 
‘*He is not more than thirty-two, and his hair 
has streaks of gray in it, and his face is so care- 
worn and sad, as if he had had a great trouble. 
We are very fond of him, Robina and I, and we 
always send for him, though he lives quite at 
the other end of the city.” And she shook her 
head over her tatting, and sighed. 

But if Janet Snowe needed something soothing 
in the morning, Miss Rosalinda herself needed 
something soothing before night. At five o’clock 
Miss Briggs arrived—poor Isabella Briggs—in 
her oft-turned merino and melancholy bonnet, 
and with her one shabby little trunk, looking 
desolate upon the roof of a shabby cab, whose 
driver entered into an altercation on the subject 
of fare, and drove off muttering anathemas upon 
‘*Iadies as was not ladies.’”” Miss Bird was up 
stairs when the visitor arrived; but Miss Rosa- 
linda met her at the door, and conducted her 





into the parlor, and then conducted her to her 
bedroom, and then conducted her back again, in 
a flutter of friendly feeling, and left her for a 
minute or so to go and bring her refreshments in 
the form of seed-cake and orange-wine. 

It was as she was returning with these luxv- 
ries, that she received hershock. She saw Janet 
Snowe cross the passage, enter the door of the 
room in which Isabella Briggs was standing be- 
fore the fire, and then she heard s-ery in Ise 
bella’s voice—a little, wild, startled cry. 

“Beck! Oh, Beck! Oh, my dear!’ 

She hurried forward, the orange wine upset- 
ting itself upon the seed-cake on the plate. But 
at the door she paused, held baek by a feeling 
something akin to fear. 

Poor, shabby Isabella Briggs was holding the 
girl in her arms, crying over her hysterically ; 
kissing her, and then holding her away, so that 
she might look at her face. 

‘*Why did you go away?’ Miss Rosalinda 
heard her say. ‘It nearly broke my heart! I 
wanted to care for you, in your pain. My poor 
girl! Oh, Beck, dear! My beautiful, poor girl!’ 

Janet Snowe was shaking from head to foot, 
and seemed scarcely able to speak. 

‘Hush, dear! Hush!’’ she said. ‘Don’t 
make me break down, Bella. Don’t!’’ And as 
she said these last words, Miss Rosalinda was 
reminded how young she was, for she said them 
like an over-tried child. 

Miss Rosalinda began to tremble herself. The 
tears came into her eyes, and she slipped into 
the sitting-room near, and laid the cake and wine 
on a table. 

*« She called her ‘ Beck,’ ’’ she fluttered. “I 
will leave them to themselves. She—she called 
her ‘ Beck !’” 

She went up to her own room, and sat down 
to calm herself. She wondered whether she 
ought to tell Robina. She wondered if she could 
keep the secret devoutly, if she did not. She 
knew she could not face the two below, and not 
betray herself, or at least betray that she was ill 
at ease. 

“TI am afraid to think what the mystery may 
be,” she wept. ‘She called her ‘Beck!’ And 
what Beck did Isabella Briggs ever know, but 
that poor child at MacWhister’s.”’ 

But she was obliged to go down at last, and 
then she was half-alarmed again by finding her 
position made easy for her. Janet Snowe and 
little Miss Briggs stood upon the hearth together, 
holding each other's hands. Janet was deathly 
pale. Isabella Briggs’ nose and eyes were red 
with emotion and tears. 

Janet made a step forward, and spoke. 
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Miss Rosalinda,’ she said, ‘I have found 
gn old friend, I thought I had lost. I owe Miss 
Briggs more grateful love than I can live long 
enough to pay her. She is the kindest friend I 
have on earth.’’ And she bent down with a 
little sob, and kissed Isabella’s shriveled hands, 
» “Tl not tell Robina,” decided Rosalinda. 
#I couldn’t do it if I tried. It is their secret, 
and not mine.” 

So she bore the burden within her kind, sen- 
timental little heart; and sometimes she found 
ita rather trying one. She was constantly afraid 
of betraying herself. She grew so restless, that 
Miss Robina began to feel anxious about her, and 
threatened her with Dr. Floyd. 

“I shall certainly send for him, if you do not 
improve,’’ shesaid. ‘‘ You are so absent-minded, 
that you stare at Isabella and Janet, sometimes, 
until I am sure they must object to it; and when 
I speak to you, you almost jump. I did not 
think nerves were a weakness of yours, Rosa- 
linda.”’ 

Isabella Briggs had been with them nearly a 
month; and as her holiday was drawing to a 
tlose, she was beginning to speak sadly of pack- 
ing the small trunk. 

“TI have had a long rest,” she said, “and I 
shall have to work hard to make it up. Madame 
Smythkins’,’’ shaking her head, “is not such 
an establishment as yours was, my dear Miss 
Bird.”’ 

It was during the afternoon, in the course of 
which she said this, that Miss Robina confided to 
her a little sisterly plan of hers. 

“I know Rosalinda would not hear of such a 
thing, if I mentioned it to her beforehand,” she 
remarked; ‘‘and so I have kept the matter to 
myself. I am anxious about Rosalinda. She is 
not herself; she needs attention. So, I havesent 
sline to Dr. Floyd, asking him to drop in this 
evening, in a friendly manner.” 

It was not a pleasant evening. The day closed 
in wet and dreary, and Miss Robina almost gave 
up the idea that her favorite would come. 

“Though I have always found that I could 
rely upon him,’’ she said to Miss Briggs. 

But Miss Briggs could scarcely feel interested 
in the matter. Shé was in low spirits, and 
’ worked upon Rosalinda’s tatting silently. They 
-Were all rather depressed, it seemed. Miss Bird 


But there came a change; sucha change as no 
one of them could forget till their dying day. It 
was heralded by a ring at the front door-bell, by 
& man’s voice in the hall, and then came the man 
himself, preceded by Mary Anne. 

Miss Robina awakened, and rose to meet him, 
rather sleepily. 

*« Dr. Floyd,’’ she said. “ Rosabella, here is 
Dr. Floyd.” 

Dr. Floyd advanced, holding out his hand, 
and Miss Rosalinda extended hers, feeling rather 
nervous. 

But it was never taken. Just at that moment 
the fire flamed up suddenly, and its brightness 
fell upon the white face of the girl standing near 
it, and then the man started forward, and Miss 
Rosalinda heard again the cry she had heard 
when Isabella Briggs had caught Janet in her 
arms, only this time it was wilder, and more 
shaken. 

“Beck ! 
you !”’ 

But the girl drew back, holding up her hand 
in a passionate gesture. 

“Don’t come near me!’ she said. ‘Don’t 
come near me! Don’t speak tome! Don’t look 
at me !’’ 

He would have caught her in his arms, but she 
would not let him. All her womanhood dropped 
away from her. She flung herself upon her 
knees at Isabella Briggs’ feet, and clung to her 
like a child, sobbing wildly. 

** Bella !’” she cried out, ‘‘ Keep me! Save me! 
Save me from him, as you saved me from myself! 
Don’t let him touch me, Bella, or I shall die! 
For he is the man who broke my heart, and left 
me to face the world alone !’’ 

Then little Miss Briggs was strong. She held 
the girl close to her breast; her little, meagre 
face glowed with honest anger, and her eyes 
flashed. 

“Sir !’? she said, “stand farther away from 
us, if you are aman at all! Leave us to our 
selves. Leave my poor girl to me, as you left 
her to other strangers when she most needed 
your love and care. You are as hard as stone, 
and as cruel as the grave. God may forgive you, 
but I do not think He will.” 

He only stared at her, in a blind, dull fashion, 
and then he stretched out his hands with a 





Beck! Oh, God! Have I found 


forgot to ring for lights, and they sat in a circle } groan 


before the fire, and had very little to say to each 
other. Miss Rosalinda sat in her arm-chair, and 
stared at the coals; Miss Robina closed her eyes, 
and dozed ; Isabella Briggs tatted mechanically ; 
Janet stood with a hand on the mantel-piece, and 
tegarded her friend with heavy, wistful eyes. 





** Beck !’’ he said. ‘ Beck, child! 
Miss Robina sank into her chair. 
“Beck !”’ she gasped. ‘Janet! 

Rosalinda !"’ 

Miss Rosalinda, who had naturally burst into 


Isabella ! 


4 tears, wrung her hands. 
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‘* Robina,” she said, ‘‘it is poor, pretty Beck 
Stuart rf 

The girl stirred upon Miss Briggs’ breast. 

‘* Bella,” she, whispered, ‘tell them how I 
have deceived them, Ask them te forgive me.” 
_ Se, Isabella Briggs told them. 

«« Her name is not Janet Snowe,’’ she said, the 
tears running down her cheeks. ‘‘ Her name is 
Rebecca Stuart, and she is the poor child I teld 
you of eight years ago. When her father died, 
she had nowhere to go but to Mrs, MacWhis- 
ter. She lived with her when she kept school in 
Dundee, and she had a bitter life. The summer 
the school was moved to London, Mrs. MacWhis- 
ter gave her a holiday, and she went alone, poor 
child, to a little, quiet, sea-side town. When she 
was there, she met some one she had known, and 
liked, when she was at her father’s house, It 
was a young man who had been one of her 
father’s favorites. It was that man,” pointing 
to Floyd. ‘And in those days he was young, 
and the kind of man who is always loved, 
whether he deserves it or not. Because I cannot 
bear to speak at any length, I will only tell you 
that, before the holiday was over, he had per- 
guaded her to marry him, and she thought all 
her sorrow was over. She was happy for just 
three weeks, and then he told her that he must 
leave her for a few days; only a few days, to 
attend to some money matter. Well, he kissed 
her innocent lips, and went away ; and from that 
day to this she never saw him again.” 

She would have continued, but Beck Stuart 
stopped her. She lifted her face, and looked up 
at Floyd, 

«I will tell the rest,” she said. ‘‘I know it 
best.” She spoke in a hard voice, almost as if 
she was repeating a lesson. 

‘« He went away, and he did not come back. 
I was only a child, sixteen years old, and I be- 
lieved he would. I did not know where to write. 
I did not know what to do; and I could only 
wait. SoI waited until I dare wait no longer, 
because the woman of the house frightened me 
with the things she said. I left her my address, 
and I went back to Mrs. MaoWhister’s. I had 
nowhere else to go, Then I waited there, but 
nothing came—not a line nora word. And, at 
last, one night Mrs. MacWhister came to me, 
looking like a madwoman. She said she had 
found me out, and I had disgraced myself for- 
ever. She would not listen to a word I said, and 
in my misery I think I was mad, too. She told 
me to go, and I caught up a shawl, and ran out 
into the night. I think I wandered about the 
streets until morning,and then Bella found me. 





She took. meito alittle house in a by-street, and 
then I went dowa upon my knees on the floor, 
end told her everything. She made me get up, and 
she eried and kissed me, and said she would try to 
help me, and no one should know. I made her 
promise not to tell. I stayed in that house for 
six, months, and she gave me all the money she 
earned—I know she did. But I could not let 
her do it always, though she begged me to; so 
one morning I got up very early, and took my 
little boy in my arms, and I went away leaving 
her a letter. From that time to this I have 
fought for myself and Archie. It has been very 
hard sometimes, but I have done it. Miss Rosa- 
linda,’’ turning to the little old maid, “ the little 
boy you have seen playing in the Square is mr 
little boy. I teld him to play there, so that } 
could watch him, because, only to see him com- 
forts me, and makes me forget. He is differen’ 
from other children, and he is all I have in the 
world.” 

She had scarcely finished epeaking befor 
Floyd held her in his arms. His face was white 
and wild, and his limbs shook under him; the 
passion of grief, and pity, and love in his eyes 
was terrible to see. He would not let her go; 
he held her close and fast, 

‘‘The mother of my child cannot refuse to 
hear me,” he cried. ‘The mother of my child 
cannot condemn me unheard, I have that claim 
to plead, at least, thank God, thank God! Oh, 
Beck, my own! Do you think I have not a story 
to tell, too?” 

A little moan broke from her lips. 

“You left me,’”’ she sobbed; ‘you left me all 
alone.” 

‘I left you, thinking I should hold you in my 
arms again in a few days, at farthest,” he an- 
swered, his words poured forth with mad eager- 
ness; ‘‘and but that Fate was so cruel to us, 
all would have been fair and smooth. Oh, how 
eruel Fate hag been! The morning I bade you 
good-by, I thought myself the happiest man on 
earth. I was so full of hope and joy that I 
could scarcely contain myself. I was little more 
than a boy, and my heart was so light! When I 
reached London, I walked through the streets, 
instead of driving, and on my way I came upon 
a sight that stopped me. It was a woman crouch- 
ing upon a door-step, moaning and shivering. I 
could not bear to pass her, and I stopped and 
spoke to her; but it seemed that she could not 
understand. She only looked up at me, and 
moaned afresh, Then I saw where the trouble 
lay. She was stricken with some desperate sick 
ness, and was half-delirious. I could not go om 


I don’t know why she cared for me, but she did. ' then, so I did my best to help her. I called » 
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cab, and put her into it, and went with her to 
the nearest hospital, and did not leave her until 
I had seen her comfortably provided for. But, 
before I had accomplished this, I had made a 
discovery. This poor creature, whom I had sup- 
ported in my arms, was stricken with the most 
loathsome of diseases. The house-surgeon called 
me aside, and told me that she was infected with 
small-pox, and he warned me to take all possible 
precautions at once. I went to my lodgings, and 
obeyed him in every trifle, but a dull fear seemed 
to seize upon me. That was why I would not 
write at first. I thought I would wait until the 
danger was over, if I escaped. But I did not 
escape. In a few days more I found I must give 
in, and then it was too late. It was weeks be- 
fore my mind was clear. I lay at Death’s door, 
and everybody deserted me but the old woman 
my doctor had engaged as nurse. Beck, my dear, 
for the sake of those childish, honeymoon days, 
and for the sake of the child I have never seen, 
say you believe me !” 

’ She clung to him with a tempest of weeping. 
She held him as closely now as he had held her. 

“Every word!’ she sobbed. ‘Every word! 
Oh, how can I bear to hear it ?’’ 

“Tt was long before I could travel safely,’ he 
went on. ‘And though I wrote to you, I re- 
ceived no answer. But at last I might go, and I 
“went; and, Beck, you were gone, and the little 
house stood empty.”’ 

“ Empty |’’ she echoed. 

“Empty. The woman who kept it had gone 
to Australia, to join her husband. She had left 
the house scarcely a week after you did.” 

Miss Rosalinda shook her head, and wiped her 
eyes afresh. 

“Robina,” she murmured, “ Angelica Or- 
mondsby———’”’_ But there her feelings over- 
powered her. 

“T went to Dundee,” continued Dr. Floyd, 
“though my long illness had left me a very in- 
definite impression of Mrs. MacWhister’s address. 
But I did not find you. At that time, I know 





now, you were in London. We had been so near 
to each other, my poor love, and yet so far away. 
Then, in my despair and weakness, I fell ill 
again, and was helpléss for months; but from 
that day to this, Beck, I swear that I never gave 
up my search for you. I should never have 
given it up, save with my life. Look at my face. 
See the gray streaks in my hair, and tell me 
whether a man who had been false could bear 
such marks as these.”’ 

She pulled the care-lined face down, and kissed 
it passionately, with all the remorseful abandon 
ofa child. She kissed his hair; she even kissed 
his hands, and his coat. But in a moment more 
her strength gave way. 

‘* Hold me close, Jack !’’ she cried, calling him 
by the old, boyish name he remembered so well. 
‘« Hold me close, Jack, and do not let me ge! The 
sorrow did not kill me; but I think—I think 
the joy——”’_ And she fainted upon his breast, 

He carried her to the sofa, and laid her down; 
and, of course, for the next quarter of an hour, 
Miss Robina, and Miss Roszlinda, and Isabella 
Briggs, filled the room with a wild excitement of 
hurrying to and fro, and running against each 
other, and advising a score of remedies ir. chorus; 
and when the worst was over, and the girl opened 
her eyes, the three grouped themselves about her, 
and were all fain to fan her, and to apply smell- 
ing-salts at once. But Beck only saw her hus- 
band; and when he knelt at her side, she curled 
her slender arm about his neck. 

«« Jack,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ send somebody for 
my baby. He is seven years old, but he is my 
baby yet. Send somebody for my baby.” 

Then Isabella Briggs stepped forward. 

‘* Let me go,”’ she pleaded. ‘He knows me. 
He is my baby, too, Beck.’’ 

“«Yes,’’ said Beck. ‘Kiss me, Bella, and go.”’ 

And Bella went, and did her errand well. 
And she who had saved Beck from despair and 
death, gave Beck’s child into her father’s arms, 
and thanked God, in her simple, kindly heart, 
that her work was done. 
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RELEASED. 


BY MARIE 8. LADD. 


Suz lay with her white arms folded 
Across, in a meek embrace, 
And a light and beauty immortal 
Spread over her pale, young face. 


We felt that this world's dull prison 
Held captive a soul that pined ; 

That the eyes that were onward gazing, 
Were casting uo glance behind. 


And yet we prayed she might linger, 
And hoped for a respite bricf; 

Could she but stay til] Autumn, 
And fade with the falling leaf, 

But our love was only cheating 
Conviction that gave us pain, 


For a \cautiful form, white shrouded, 
Was soon where our leve bad lain. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Hz opened his eyes feebly, with a vain effort 
to recall the past. But he was only conscious 
that he lay in a tent, that a corner of the tent 
was raised at the foot of his bed, and that through 
this aperture he could see camels tethered, the 
sand-hills of the desert, and a few stars low down 
on the black Arabian sky. 

Where was he? Howcamehe here? He closed 
his eyes again in the painful effort to under- 
stand it all. 

Slowly, and, at first, very vaguely, it returned 
to him. The march through the desert from 
Egypt, the Bedouins’ attack, and the desperate 
resistance against overwhelming odds, He re- 
membered seeing all his comrades fall, except 
two. He remembered how, with his back set 
against a rock, fighting on foot in the manner of 
the legionaries, he and they, at the last, had been 
about to fall beneath the fiery lances that wheeled 
and shouted in their front, when, suddenly, the 
tramp of horse was heard, a cloud of dust rose 
between him and the setting sun, a gleam of 
spears broke from the cloud, and with a rush 
like a whirlwind, a hundred warriors swept the 
Bedouins away. But after that he forgot nearly 
everything. Exhausted by the loss of blood, 
stunned by the sudden reaction from despair to 
hope, he had fallen senseless at the feet of his 
deliverers. 

He had, nevertheless, a vague idea of being 
lifted up and borne on a litter; of suffering vio- 
lent pain; and then of losing all sense and con- 
sciousness in perfect oblivion, As his mind 
feebly strove to recall all this, he hecame con- 
scious that a cool hand was laid on his brow. 
He opened his eyes again, and looking up, saw 
a viston of such surpassing beauty, that, involun- 
tarily, he uttered a low exclamation. 

Human nature is the same, substantially, in 
all ages. At five-and-twenty there are few men 
insensible to the charm of a lovely face. The 
period of our story is that of the first century of 
the Christian era, and the wounded traveler was 
® Roman officer, who had been attacked by Be- 
douins while bearing dispatches from Egypt to 
Jerusalem. But as he looked up and saw the face 
that bent over him, made more beautiful than 
ever by its tender pity, he fell as fully and sud- 
denly into loye as if he had lived in this nine~ 
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teenth century. He had seen, in his days, all 
the most beautiful women of the then civilized 
world ; but neither the stately grace of the Ro- 
man, nor the ravishing loveliness of the Greek, 
nor the mystic, night-like beauty of the Egyptian, 
rivaled that of the face beside him. It was a 
face more Oriental than either: a face also of 
greater power. The eyes that gazed down on 
him were like the stars of midnight skies. But 
the instant he spoke, the fair intruder turned, 
and was gone. A light, elastic footstep; the 
musical rustle of soft garments; a half-shy, half- 
pitying glance, as she lifted a corner of the tent; 
and then he was alone. 

He was puzzled more than ever. Such a face, 
he well know, was not to be found in the tent of 
a wandering Bedouin. Besides, he had noticed 
that her garments were not of Arab fashion, and 
were made of the costliest stuffs. 

The effort to comprehend this mystery was 
too much for his weak brain, and closing his eyes 
with a sense of faintness, he sank into sleep. 

When he awoke again, the night must have 
been far advanced, for the tent-flap was closed, 
and a light was burning beside him. It was the 
touch of firm fingers on his wrist that aroused 
him. He looked up, and saw a man of venerable 
aspect, richly attired. 

*‘You have slept long and well,’”’ said the 
visitor, in the Latin tongue. ‘The fever is 


gone. Your hurts, though severe, are not dan- 
gerous. In a few days you will be able to travel 
again.” 


‘‘For which I must thank you, most noble 
sir; replied the invalid, ‘I recall your face 
now. It was you who rode at the head of the 
troop that rescued me from the Bedouins, It is 
the skill of your leech, doubtless, that has 
brought me back from the shores of Styx. I 
am not ungrateful; and Caius Julius Aiilia, for 
I am a Roman noble, has some little influence.” 

«* Ah! are you, indeed, of the Atilia family?” 
was the answer. ‘I knew, then, your father. 
I am a Hebrew; but I have been in Rome, and 
more than once. In my own land, they call me 
Prince of Jerusalem.”’ . 

‘¢A Hebrew prince!’’ exclaimed the young 
man. ‘I thought I was among Arabs.”’ 

‘‘No! Even the thieving Bedouins are hardly 
real Arabs. They are outcasts rather, such 4 
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are to be found on all frontiers’: the true Arabs 
stay further in the desert, and live on their 
eountless flocks and herds. ft was-when coming 
from a Visit to the chief of one of the mightiest 
of these ‘tribes, that I saw you, sore beset, and 
hastened to your succor. Our tents ‘were about 
to be pitched in this green spot, and thither I 
bore you. But we have talked enough for the 
present: the night wanes; take this potion; in 
the morning we will have further converse.” 

The young Roman saw that expostulation’ 
sould be useless, so he swallowed the draught, 
ly back on his pillow, and was soon asleep. 

But his first thought, when he woke, was of 
the fair apparition. The day passed, however, 
md yet she did not appear. In her stead came 
his venerable host. 

“Nothing could be more favorable than your 
smptoms,’’ said the latter, feeling the invalid’s 
pulse. Ina very few days we shall be able to 
rsume our journey.”’ 

“I beg, I hope,” interrupted the young man, 
“that you will not delay it on my account. [ 
fel quite strong.”” He made an attempt to rise, 
bitsank back exhausted. “Ah! I am weaker 
tun I thought. However, leave me here—my 


om attendants, such as survive, will suffice to 


take care of me, or, if not——” 


But here his host interposed. 

“You do not know our nation, or you would 
wttalk thus. When.a stranger has once come 
vithin our gates, he is sacred to us: if needs be, 
ve will die in his defense. And my house,’’ and 
tproud look came over his face, ‘“has ever been 
fremost, even among our princely houses, in re- 
wgniting the rites of hospitality. In this case, 
ho, it is a pleasure, and not merely a duty; for, 
wT hinted before, I knew your family. I met 
jour father’ once, in Rome, at the house of 
Agrippa; ahd was afterward entertained by him 
nhis own palace. I am only returning, there- 
re, the kindness then shown to me.” 

“But with interest,” said the young man. 

“When you are fit to be removed,’”’ continued 
ihe host, ‘‘ we will set forth, by easy stages; and 
% you will still be too weak to be left to the care 
strangers, I shall carry you to my dwn house: 
itis just outside the walls of Jerusalem, in a 
‘ol and airy location, the very place for a con- 
wlescent. There, it is all arranged. Not a word ! 
Tou are my prisoner, if you will not be my 
guest.” 

He smiled as he spoke, a smile of rare sweet- 
‘ss, which lit up wondrously a countenance 
that, in repose, seemed too harsh. It now flashed 
m the young Roman that this was the same smile 

bithad seen on the face of the fair apparition, 

Vou, LXIX.—8 





and that his unknown nurse must be the old 
man’s daughter. The next words of his host obn- 
firmed this. 

‘Or, if you will not listen to me, I shall bring 
in my daughter as my ally,”’ he'said. ‘She has 
been your principal nurse. With our people, 
the women play the parts of physician and sur- 
geon: they do it more deftly than men ; and they 
have, at least we Hebrews think, even greater 
skill. My daughter knows simples of sovereign 
efficacy, the secret of which has come down, fn 
our family, from the times of our great father 
Abraham. You yourself are an example of their 
power. Had you fallen into the hands of a com- 
mon leech, you would have been tortured, by 
this time, into a high fever; but Miriam, by 
using cold water freely, and administering judi- 
ciously a few simple remedies, has brought you 
already to such a condition, that nature will soon 
do the rest.” 

** It was your daughter, then,’’ stammered the 
sick man, “that I saw, last night.” 

“Yes! She thought you still in a stupor, and 
stole in to bathe your head, and to observe your 
symptoms.” 

‘«T—TI long to thank her—in person,” said the 
young man, with strange embarrassment, and 
rising, in his enthusiasm, on his elbow. ‘I 
owe a life, you know, to her—and to you,”’ he 
added, coloring, and afraid he had betrayed 
himself. 

‘As soon as you can sit up, she will be glad 
to receive you. Few are like her. She is the 
image of her dear mother, and my Salome was 
the best of her sex.’”’ He wiped away a tear, 
hurriedly, adding, ‘Excuse me! But it is in our 
blood to love intensely, and to love forever. More 
than ten years have passed, since my wife was 
gathered to our fathers, but I mourn for her yet 
with a grief that knows no alleviation.” 

When, a few days after, the young Roman 
saw the prince’s daughter again, he became more 
hopelessly in love than ever. “With what grace 
she moves,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘ How serene 
and heavenly her countenance in repose; and 
with what intelligence it lights up when she 
speaks! Never before did accents so musical 
fall from woman’s lips” 

**Come what may,” he soliloquized, a few 
days after, ‘‘I will win and wed her, if I can. 
What care lif she isa Hebrew? Her family is 
asnoble as mine. Among her sex she is simply 
peerless.”” 

Still later, he said, ‘‘ Ah! if I could only think 
she returned my passion. But, though always 
kind, she is reticent and shy. I suppose she 
thinks me a monster of ignorance and brutality, 
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if-mot.ewen of heathenism !. her race believe them- 


selxes to be:set apart from, and above, all others ; 


her father, the prince, would rather see her dead, 
L suppose, than wedded to a Roman.” 
It was in no very sanguine mood, therefore, 


that the young man accompanied his host home-- 
ward. They went by easy stages, so as not to, 


fatigue the convalescent; During these days little 
was seen of Miriam, who traveled with her women, 
on. white. dromedaries, But when, on the last 
evening, the cavalcade approached Jerusalem, 
even the young Roman forgot, something of his 
despondency,; for there, before him, rose wail 
on, wall, battlement on battlement, turret on tur- 
ret, tower on tower; and: behind them. white 
palaces, gleaming in. the setting sun with their 
marbles of multiform color; and above them all 
the great Temple of the Most High; the.whole, 
glittering like ten thousand jewels: jasper, and 
emerald, and sapphire, and beryl, and. onyx: 
the type of that. New. Jerusalem, which the 
Prophet saw in his vision at; Patmos, and. of 
which the young Roman was destined to hear, in 
the darker days coming, which: happily he could 
not now foresee. 


CHAPTER II. 

MrezaM, her father; and their guest, were sit- 
ting, toward sunset, on the terrace, in front of 
the Prince’s villa. The day had been extremely 
suliry, and the cool, westerly breeze, that had.in 
it just a suggestion of the far-off Mediterranean, 
was indesoribably refreshing after the heats of 
the noon, ba 

‘*How beautiful those hills are,’’ said the 
young Roman. ‘You seem to have brought 
eyery available bit into cultivation, too. Your 
acclivities, even the steepest, are terraced to 
the top.” 

‘* Tt has alwaye been a land flowing with milk 
and honey,’’ said the Prince, proudly. *‘ For 
ages, remember, it has been densely populated, 
and under the highest cultivation. Yet I often 
think, that, if man should devastate it, it might 
become almost deserted, and grow to be as sterile 
as parts of Syria. Look at that fair city yonder, 
and how it shines in the sunlight.”” For Jerusa- 
Jem rose, like a beautiful vision, on its hills across 
the valley. ‘‘Perhaps, even in our time, its 
streets may become desolate, and owls hoot in its 
waich-towers.”’ 

“Tt is not possible,’ said the young man, 
earnestly, ‘‘Who would do this ?”’ 

-** Your people, my son.” 
*@ur people! Rome, you mean ?”’ 


4#*“Yes! Do you not see that it is the destiny { 





of your nation to aspire sfter universal do- 
inion ?” 

‘But surely, your beautiful city will remain 
intact; whatever may, happen. . Your people will 
accept. the citizenship,.as others have. We shall 
all alike be. Romans.” 


, How-proudly he spoke the words! ‘I ama 


‘Roman, citizen,’’ was still a talisman, at, which 


hostile kings turned pale, 

‘‘You do.not know my race. They are stub- 
born, almest. fanatical, especially the lower or- 
ders: they, will fight:to the last. man, sooner than 
be conquered; and, when all is lost, will slay 
themselves, their wives and children. It may be 
in the counsels of the Most High, that Rome, for 
some, wise purpose, as yet not generally sus 
pected, should have universal dominion. But 
there is not; one. Hebrew. in a thousand who 
will believe it, and.the storm, of which, even 
now; we hear mutterings in Galilee, may over 
whelm us all. The greatest, the last, of our Pro- 
phets, be his Name reverently spoken, has pre- 
dicted that the end is close at hand.’’ 


Miriam, during this conversation, had been 
growing more and more uneasy. With her fine 
tact, she saw that this was a subject on which her 
father; and: his guest, could hardly agree. She 


hastened, therefore, like a true woman, to change 
the conversation. 

‘** Do not let us, father, sadden our guest, with 
anticipations of our country’s future,” she said. 
‘‘ He needs all bright and joyful .things to re 
store him fully to health. Stay, I will sing for 
you, Shall 1?” 

‘« If you will be so kind,”’ said the guest, with 
fervor that brought the quick blood to her chek. 
‘‘I do not know how it is, but we have no such 
voices in Italy.” 

She sang accordingly, and he listened en- 
tranced. When she had finished one song, he 
begged for another, and so the time passed till 
the sun sank below the horizon, and the stam 
came out brilliant and palpitating against the 
deep blue sky, Then attendants brought wraps 
for Miriam, and the Roman drew his toga close 
about him, for the night air grew suddenly chill. 

‘Do you know,” said the young man, after s 
silence of some moments, turning to the Prince, 
‘that I admire, more than anything else I see 
here, the manner in which you treat your wo 
men. In Egypt women are but little more than 
slaves. In Greece they are either household 
drudges or meretricious toys. Even with us. 
even with those of the older blood, where the 
marriage tie is one of peculiar significance and 
sanctity, woman is not entirely the equal of man. 
But.here, wife and husband, father and daughter, 
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sister and brother, seem to be absolutely on the 
same feoting. Your women share the thoughts 
and aspirations of the men: they talk with you 
on the same subjects; and yet I do not see that 
they are less truly feminine than ours, but rather 
more so.” . 

A quick look of gratitude shot from the usually 
shy eyes of Miriam, which the speaker was for- 
tunate enough to catch, and it made his heart 
beat high with hope, Never, as yet, had he re- 
ceived such a look. 

“We even have our: prophetesses,’’ said, the 
maiden, in a sudden glow of happiness aand en- 
thusiasm. ‘Our Sacred Writings are full of 
their doings.’’ 

“I have heard much of those Sacred Writings,” 
gid the young Roman, seizing an opportunity 
for which he had been long waiting, ‘I would 
fain learn more of them. You know,”’ he added, 
“that our cultivated classes no longer believe in 
the mythology of our fathers, Many are atheists 
at heart. I cannot be that, for I cannot live 
without faith ;.and in your Holy Word,, perhaps, 
I might find peace.” 

Miriam’s heart gave a great bound for joy, and 
then stood still. These were words for which 
she had never dared to hope. We have spared 
the secrets of her sex, up to this point, but it 
would be folly now to deny that she had not re- 
mained indifferent to the very evident admira- 
tion of their guest. His manly form, his high-bred 
air, his speaking countenance, the nobility of 
his sentiments, the eloquence with which he dis- 
cussed questions with’ her father, and the close 
intimacy in which she had now lived with him 
for the last fortnight, had produced their natural 
effect on her virgin heart. Not naturally impres- 
sionable, she yet, was a woman; and here, for 
the first time, she had met her ideal. But she 
knew the prejudices of the average Roman; his 
lofty scorn of all other races ; and especially his 
particular aversion to what he considered: the 
sullen, hateful Hebrew. An impassable barrier 
existed, she had fully believed, between her and 
their guest. But now, oh, blissful certainty! all 
this had vanished. Of his. own free will he had 
declared his wish: to study the Hebrew record. 
What could it mean but one thing? He was 
ready, for her sake, to renounce his creed. 

“My daughter,” said her. father, ‘‘is skilled 
in all the learning of our religion. During your 
convalescence you can read our Holy Books with 
her. Our faith is no new one. It is older than 
the oldest. The twelve tables were delivered to 
Moses even before your great Founder drove his 
Ploughshares around the Palatine. When Abra- 
ham communed with God; in the deserts of Meso- 


potamia, ‘the’ Persian had not invaded’ Greece, 
Men, like myself, who have studied history, hav® 
come to the conclusion that certdin nations have 
specific missions confided to them by the Al- 
mighty. To Greece was given the task to de- 
velope the beautiful. Her temples and her statues 
have never been equalled, and I doubt’ if they 
ever will. The destiny of Rome is to give order 
and law to the world, and for that reason, as 
well as for others, she is to conquer all nations, 
and bring them within their fold.” ‘He sighed. 

‘‘And yours? For surely so great a people 
must have a mission also.’ 

‘*Qurs is’ the noblest of all,’ answered the 
Prince, drawing himself up proudly. ‘It is 
to give a living faith to mankind. It was to us 
that the Most High himself appeared on Sinai. 
To us He promised this Messiah. For our reli- 
gion, remémber, is not a stationary one, like 
others ; it is@ religion of development also, and 
that development comes through this Messiah. 
But more of this another time, The night grows 
too cool for my old blood, and your invalid veins. 
Daughter, lead the way.” 

The days, that followed, came and passed, like 
a happy dream. ‘Together Miriam and her guest 
perused the Hebrew Scriptures. To the young 
Roman, to whom they were fresh and new, they 
came with singular force, with an innate convic- 
tion of their inspiration. The Prophets especialy 
fixed and mastered him. He was never weary 
of referring to them, or-to some of the sublime 
passages of the Psalms. And daily Miriam grew 
more and more tender; and a new light was 
seen in her eyes; and her voice had a sweeter 
tone. Her father wondered what had come to 
her, and said to himself, ‘‘ She is more and more 
like my dead Salome.” 

But to this happy dream there came a rude 
awakening. Their guest was now able to take 
exercise, both on foot and in the saddle, and 
they made numerous excursions about the neigh- 
borhood.' At last, one day, it was proposed to 
visit the city. ‘‘We have a house there, where 
we reside in winter: they call it a palace,” said 
Miriam, blushing, “‘and I suppose it is well 
worth seeing. "We will ge there this morning, 
you and I, for my father has some affairs to at- 
tend to; and I will show you city life in Jeru- 
salem, so that when you return home, you can 
contrast it with that of home.” 

So they went, and spent a blissful day, a day 
that neither ever forgot. But as'they were re- 
turning threugh the narrow street, tlieir caval- 
cade was stopped by a great crowd. 





«‘ What is it ?”’ said the young Roman. “TI see 
$a wild, fanatical-looking man, with taitered garb, 
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and a long staff, and a crowd following. him. 
What is he saying?’ 

‘+ Listen,’’ answered Miriam, with sudden awe 
in her. yoice. ‘{ He comes nearer.” 

By this time this strange object had approached 
within a few paces, the throng parting hurriedly 
to make way for him, His eyes were bloodshot, 
his beard was disheveled, his gray. hair. floated 
like a. wild. banner through the air. He ran‘ on, 
apparently seeing neither to the right nor to the 
left, although his head turned incessantly, now 
this. way, now that, ,The young Roman, by this 
time, knew enough of the. Hebrew tongue to 
understand what was ordinarily said, and he now 
caught the wild words with which this madman, 
as he thought, was infecting the crowd. 

** Woe, woe to Jerusalem!’’ cried the man. 
** Woe, woe, woe !’’ 

As he passed the cavalcade, he looked at 
Miriam, and cried ‘‘ Woe, woe!’’ then turning 
to the young Roman, he cried, “ wes, woe !’’ 
again, more loudly than before. 

_The next moment he had passed, and the crowd 
closing areund him, he was lost to sight. But 
still, distinct and awful, though fainter and 
fainter, came the cry, ‘‘ woe, woe to Jerusalem !’’ 
till even the stout heart of the young man, a 
hoart not given to superstitious forebodings, 
clalled with a sudden fear. 

‘‘Who is he ?”’ he said, at last. 

‘‘ Have you not heard?’’ Miriam spoke with 
nn awed voice, and under her breath. ‘‘ Many, 
many years ago—it was when my father was 
quite a young man+there arose a great Teacher 
in our country... But he had many enemies, and 
at last, here, in Jerusalem, a popular tumult 
broke out, and the mob demanded His death. 
The Roman governor, it was in Pilate’s time, 
hesitated ; he could see no evil in the accused, 
he said. But at last he yielded, though not till 
he had called for water, and dipping his hands 
in it, said he washed himself free of the guilt.” 

For awhile she was too much moved to go on. 

‘«They scourged him, and mocked him,’’ she 
continued, the tears in her eyes, and her voice 
vibrating with indignation, ‘‘and as he went to 
execution, @ man in the crowd jeered. The 
Teacher turned, the story goes, and said, but 
with ineffable mildness, ‘Tarry till I come.’ 
This is the man! And it means,” she said, with a 
broken voice, ‘that he is to wander on forever, 
till the Day of Judgment, This happened forty 
years ago. He was fifty then, and looks no older 
now, And go it will be to the end.’’ 

Her listener heard her with amazed surprise. 
But he checked the words, that at first rose to 
his lips. 


¥ fore,’’ he said, however. 


‘¢*I think I. have heard something of this be- 
*« The Teacher, of whom 
you speak, was called the Nazarene, was he 
}not?’? In spite of his high-bred resolve not to 
show what he thought, a slight sneer crept into 
his voice. 

The tone of ill-concealed contempt went like s 
dagger to Miriam’s heart. She made no answer. 
What could she say? ‘The sneer was not only 
an everlasting severance of their affection, but 
seemed to her almost impious in itself. 

For Miriam and her father, as the reader may, 
by this time, have suspected, were secretly Chris- 
tians.' She saw now, that, though her lover 
might have married one of the Hebrew faith, he, 
like most of his race, was so prejudiced against 
Christianity, that accord between him-and her 
was impossible. 

Little more was said-during the journey back 
to the villa. To all her companion’s attempts at 
conversation, Miriam replied only in monosylla- 
bles, and the moment they alighted, she excused 
herself on the plea of a headache, and fied to 
her room. 

Once there, she flung herself on her bed, and 
burst into a passion of tears. Asa Christian she 
had already given up her lover. Alas! as a wo- 
man, she had not, and she felt, almost, as if she 
could not. 

In bitter, bitter struggles, often conquered, but 
ever renewed, the night waned on. 





CHAPTER III. 

Ar last she fell asleep. But her shumbers 
were feverish, and she awoke unrefreshed. She 
rose early, and went out into the terraced gar 
den, for a walk, and to gain strength. 

She was standing, with her hands clasped be- 
fore her, gazing abstractedly at the sun rising 
above the turrets and battlements of Jerusalem, 
when: an approaching step caused her to turn. 
A patriarchal figure, somewhat bent with age, 
but whose face was still full of fire and energy, 
was coming down the walk. She ran forward, 
with both hands extended. 

“‘Welcome, welcome, my father,” she ex- 
claimed, using the title with which Christians, 
even at that early day, had begun to address their 
spiritual pastors. ‘‘We have not seen you for 
some time.’’ 

«The peace of God be with you, my daughter,” 
he said, stretching forth his hands in benedic 
tion, while she bowed her head, for a moment, 
before him. ‘No, I have been beyond Jordan, 
to visit some of the faithful. Nor should I have 
returned, even now, if it had not been borne in 
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upon me that you were in need of my counsels. 
Is it not so, my, child 2” 

He leoked keenly at her ashe spoke... The 
color rose to her. brow, and her eyes fell before 
him. Then a great sadness came to her face. 

“Open your heart to me, my daughter,” he 
said, tenderly, laying a hand on her head. ‘You 
do not look happy. Is it—is.it anything con- 
nected with this young Roman noble ?” 

‘At any other time, Miriam might have been 
able to control her feelings; but she was ex- 
hausted by the anguish of the night, and she 
burst into tears. 

“Ah! as I feared,” he said. ‘Poor, poor 
child!" His, hand dwelt caressingly on the bowed 
head beside him, as if it had been that of a 
daughter of his own. 

Miriam wept on, her face buried in her hands. 

“Nor do I wonder at it,’’ he continued. ‘I 
have seen, from the first, that he loved you. But 
consider, my daughter, he is a worshipper of 
false gods, and you, you are a Christian.” 

“T have considered,’ sobbed Miriam, ‘I 
have considerea, 22 I have given him up for- 
ever,” . 

“That is well, my chili. The great apostle, 
in an epistle which he has just written to one of 
the churches, discourages, as you know, alliances 
between believers and unbelievers... We have a 
hard fight before us, if we would win the crown. 
But, blessed be God, He gives strength to those 
who struggle, yes, and Peace, perfect, eternal 
peace, at last.’ 

“Bnt, father,’ said Miriam, timidly, “he 
might become a mgr Let him once hear 
the blessed truth—— 

“ Alas! alas! my child,’’ he said, interrupting 
her, ‘‘ lean on no such broken reed. If you had 
remained a Hebrew in faith, it might have been 
different. Agrippa married Berenice. But ours 
is adespised sect. As yet, as a rule, only the 
poor belong to it. He would consider it a dis- 
grace, to which his haughty blood never ome 
submit, to wed a Nazarene.”’ 

“Yes, yes, I knew it,’’ sobbed Miriam. 

An infinite pity came into the old man’s face. 

“My daughter,” he said, “the path that lies 
before tis, who’ profess the true faith, is not one 
of roses. But it is the path He trod before us, 
and He.trod it without complaining. What says 
the inspired Word? ‘The burden of our injqui- 
ties was laid on Him.’ ‘ He was, led like a lamb 
to the slaughter.’ If there was any doubt of 
His veachings, if this world was the all in all, we 
might say to ourselves, ‘eat, drink, and be merry.’ 
But I know,” and here the aged man rose on his 
feet, and stood over her, his tail figure seeming 


to dilate to, colossal proportions, while his face 
glowed. with a Prophet's fire, ‘‘ that there is a 
Resurrection of the Dead, and everlasting bliss 
for those who hold fast to the end, My daughter, 
remember, remember, He died for us..I have 
talked, in person, with the blessed apostles, who 
saw His ascension; I stood by when Stephen 
was stoned, and. beheld his face, as that of an 
angel, when Heaven opened, and the. saints in 
glory were revealed to him. Qh, my child! my 
child! stand fast. The Evil One tempts us in 
many guises. He has come, in this winning 
shape, to tempt you now,” 

Miriam: answered, with a firm voice, inspired 
by his enthusiasm. 

‘‘ Fear not! I will tread the path, and unflinch- 
ingly, father,” 

‘* God give you strength,”’ he said, as he left her. 

Her resolution was soon put to the test. Her 
aged pastor had hardly disappeared when another 
step was heard on the walk, a step she recog- 
nized as that of her lover, With a great effort 
she controlled her emotion, and met him with a 
smile of welcome. 

Something inexplicable in that greeting, how- 
ever, he could not tell exactly what, chilled the 
lover. He had come to declare his love for Mi- 
riam, but at this he thought of postponing what 
he had to say. But further suspense, he felt, 
would be intolerable. So he spoke at once. 

He was eloquent by nature, even impassiened, 
and never had he been more eloquent than 
he was now, 

Miriam heard him in silence, but with down- 
cast eyes, and fast-changing color. When he 
had finished, she made a great effort, and looked 
him bravely in the face. 

“But Iam a Christian,’ she said. That was 
all. Then her heart stood still, 

“A Christian! A Christian !’’ 
from her unconsciously as he spoke. 

Nor can words describe the horror of that ex- 
clamation. It is almost impossible, indeed, in 
this nineteenth century, to understand the feel- 
ing of a high-born Roman toward Christianity. 
It was not only that he regarded it as a delusion, 
not only that he despised it as a religion merely 
of the poor; but he had been taught. to consider 
it as stained with the foulest, even the most ob- 
scene rites, He really knew ftothing of it ex- 
cept from hearsay, but that attributed to it the 
sacrifice of infants at secret meetings, and af- 
firmed ‘that it practised at’ the Agape, or love- 
feasts, things which would have been revolting 
even at the orgigs of Bacchus, Pliny regarded it 
with distrust, almost with abhorrence. | So did his 
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august master, the emperor Trajan, not ordina- 
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rily unjust'or harsh. So did, still ater, Marcus 
Aurelius, ‘though, perhaps, no miin’ ever lived; 
who, being'a heathen, had’ in him so ‘much of the 
real essence of Christianity.’ Hf ‘Miriam had 
told her ‘lover’ that she practised incantations, 
that she ‘was another Locusta, ‘he ‘would not 
have been’ more thunderstruck. 

‘*But—but,” he stammered, regaining speech, 
**T thought you were of ‘the faith of Moses; 
and surély none despise these Christians more.” 

“I was born in that faith, but my father and 
I have long betn Christians. Christianity is but 
a development of the other: The Prophets always 
‘pointed to's Messiah, and the Messiah has‘come.”’ 

‘“*A Christian! A Christian!” ‘He uttered 
the’ words ‘as ‘if he hardly knew what he was 
saying, but in tones of anguish, that went ‘to 
Miriam’s heart.’ “Oh! Almighty Jove,’’ and he 
lifted both arms, éxtended wide, to the sky, 
‘Jet not my reason go. I would rather she had 
‘said she was a sorceréss.”” 

«I think I had better go within,’’ said Miriam, 
with dignity.'' “You will excuse me, I know, 
from the morning meal.”’ 

** Forgive me, forgivé me!’ he cried. 
‘I am mad already. Do ‘not go yet. 
but & moment.” 

He tried to take her hand, but she withdrew 
it behind her. © = 

‘“¥ou do not mean it,”’ he cried; incoherently. 
‘*TIt is but a dream) an insane dream: You will 
not put a barrier, forever, between us.” As‘she 
still moved on, he interposed before her. ‘And 
but yesterday I-was'so happy! Vain fool that I 
was, T began even to hope you loved me. Oh! 
‘unsay those’ words. Anything, ‘anything, but a 
Christian !’’ 

romana I.‘hoped;*also,”’ began Miriam. Then 
checking herself;‘she added, “ But T will not say 


“T think 
Hear me 





sable. But ‘may'the God in whom I believe,” 
and she raised her eyes reverently towards hea- 
ven, ‘“‘may that God make you happy, and bring 
you at last to the truth. In that blessed event,” 
and here her voice almost broke down, and great 
tears, despite herself, rolled along her cheeks, 
‘‘we shall meet once more—never to be sepa- 
rated—in a happier and better world.” 

She was gone. ‘By a swift movement down a 
side-path, she escaped from him, and fled toward 
the house. 

But suddenly, before she had gone many steps, 
she was confronted by her aged pastor, who, 
haviag seen the interview, still lingered about 
the ground, divining that he would be needed. 

He took her hand, and led her silently toa 
corner of the terrace, where the precipice fell 
sheer down, and whence, lying over to the east, 
the city could be seen in all the splendor of the 
new-risen sun. 

In the foreground, and just across the valley, 
was a steep, long hill, that, quite within a gene- 
ration, had been, for the first time, included 
within the walls, when what was ealled the New 
City had been built. The top of this acclivity 
could just be seen above the wall, and glowed, in 
the radiance, like molten gold. 

«See, it is Calvary, and Calvary transfigured 
with glory,’’ he cried. ‘One mightier than we 
bore His cross up its flinty pathways; a cross 
infinitely heavier than any that is laid on us. 
Be of stout heart, daughter ; for’so shall you win 
the crown. Your Calvary is, before you. Up, 
up, and faint not! All around seems to you 
night, ay! utter darkness, But face the stony 
steep! Toil on. Look not back. And when 
your arms clasp His Cross at the summit, when 
‘you fall, prostrate and bleeding, at His feet, you, 
too, shall have your aureole, my daughter.” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE world is sittes not, alas! for me; 
I see not either verdant hill or plain; 
Sense tells me lowering clouds are in the air; 
I stretch my hand, and ‘feel the falling rain. 
The leafy woodlands are one chaos dark, 
And Nature’s minstrelsy a sightless sound. 
Oh, God! that all must be a sealed book, 
And in the iron bands of darkness bound! 


They say the skies are blue. I raise mine eyes, 
But only darkness meets my Blinded view. 
The starsare bright ; I strain my darkened gaze, 

But nothing eee, not e’en the‘azure blue, 
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I know the flowers are near. I stoop to grasp, 
With eager hand, the glowing petals bright. . 
T miss the rose, and gather only thorns, 
‘Then weep to think my day is always night. 


T hear the river murmuring at my feet, 
And know I'stand upon the pebbly shore; 
The fragrant lilies now my senses greet; 
With loving touch, I trace their soft leaves o'er. 
I know their color, shape, and size, and now 
T drink the fragrant perfume of their breath. 
Bat still F cannot see them. Grant, oh, Heaven, 
To me one moment's sight, then welcome Death! 
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THE WRONG GREEN BOW. 


BY MABGARET MEERT. 


Onz day, Miss Katie Bertram received the fol- 
sou New York, Dec. 20. 

«AN! right, Katie. I will be there without 
fail; 5 P. M. train from Boston. You say you 
are afraid of not knowing me. I think there is 
fio doubt of that. “I fancy there‘is not much 
change from the freckle-faced boy, in kilts and 
striped stockings, who was your cousin when 
last we met. Perhaps I won’t know you. I am 
a bashful fellow, when it comes to accosting a 
handsome young woman. Can’t you hang out 
some signal? Couldn’t you tie a piece of green 
ribbon on your sleeve, of something, by way of 
making sure ? 

Affectionately, your cousin, Tom. 

«“P, §.—The more I think of it, tie on the 

ribbon.” 


“(Capital |’? thought Miss Katie Bertram. 
“What fun! I'm not the least afraid of miss- 
ing him. _ But the green ribbon will ‘be a varia- 
tion on the usual order of things.” 

So she carefully bestowed, in the corner of her 


» traveling-bag, a coquettish knot of green ribbon, 


to be pinned on her sleeve when she should near 
New York. 

Certainly, it was an important matter, this 
guatdianship of wandering young women. Wit- 
ness this other letter, received a few days later; 
not in Boston, where Miss Bertram received hers, 
but on the platform of a certain ‘rural ‘railway 
station, where two young girls, one of them in 
traveling costume, were walking up and down, 
waiting for the train: 

** My Dear KaAruenrrny,”’ it said, «I ghall ex- 
pect thee on Tuesday. Do not allow thyself any 
uneasiness upon thy arrival in New York. I 
have arranged that my nephew, Mr. John Han- 
ford, shall meet thee at the train. Thee had a 
childish acquaintance with my nephew, T believe. 
Get out of the car, as soon as it stops, and he 
will be waiting on the platform fer'thee. Thee 
will have no difficulty whatever. 

“T hope thee will. have a more propitious 
day for thy journey than the gloomy days we 
have been having. 

“Thee must give my kind love to thy sister. 

“Thy sincere friend, 
“Sopura Hanrorp.” 





‘*That makes me feel a great deal better, 
Nelly,’’ said Katie Coulter, as she folded up the 
letter of her Quaker friend, ‘‘She told:me be- 
fore, that some one would meet me, but I like to 
be.sure, It would frighten me out of my senses 
to get there so late, all alone. You: know how 
dark it is now at five o’elock, I have read such 
dreadful stories—haven’t you ?—about meeting 
all sorts of dreadful people, hackmen, and dis- 
honest people. Dear me! I do hope Mr, John 
Hanford will pounce right on me by instinet. 
I used to know him when he was a little boy, 
but that was ever so long ago. But suppose he 
shouldn’t know me, Nelly? What should I do?’’ 

** Nonsense, Katie! Just you be. quiet, and 
on the look-out; and don’t dare to speak to any 
man who don’t speak to you. Here comes. the 
train. Good-by! Write directly you get there. 
I shall be anxious to hear.” 

‘‘Give me my bag. Where’s the shawl? Oh, 
my umbrella! Where ts my umbrella? Quick, 


Nelly! There it is, behind you, Oh, Nelly, you 


did not put on the elastic, to fasten it, as you 
said you would !” 

‘‘Never mind. Take it asit is. Make haste!’’ 

“Take it that way—all flying open? Never! 
Go to. New York with that. wild looking :thing |! 
Give me something to tie it with—quick, Nelly ! 
Your belt! Your watch-chain! Anything!’ 

“Oh, Ican’t! Ihavn’t anything!” cried the 
distracted Nelly. 

‘* All aboard !’’ shouted the conductor. 

‘‘Here! Your cravat will do!’? And before 
Nelly could catch her breath, being half-cheked 
from the impetuous assault made upon her, the 
train was gliding away, with a fleeting vision of 
Katie's head at a window, nodding vigorously, 
and shaking her trophy, Nelly’s green cravat, 

Into many silent fits of laughter did the de- 
-mure-looking Katie fall during her day’s jour- 
ney, a8 she contemplated her little umbrella, 
tied with a jaunty green bow, and thought. of 
Nelly’s bewildered face as she stood by the sta- 
tion door. 

To be secure, and quite comfortable, in the 
broad, reassuring daylight, with plenty of cheer- 
ful, talking ,people around her, was. an easy 
thing to our country-bred Katie; ‘but when the 
shadows of evening fell, her heart fell with 
them. 
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Into the great city they rolled at length ; into 
the great station, glittering with lights, echoing 
with bells; steam whizzing, ‘engines running 
hither and thither, trains arriving and depart- 
ing in systematic confusion. Katie Coulter felt 
terribly bewildered, but she held fast to her in- 
structions. Grasping shaw] and bag, she marched 
boldly forth, her umbrella, with the irrepressible 
green bow, well to the front. 

She had scarcely put her foot to the ground, 
‘when her bag was caught from her hand, and a 
voice cried, 

‘« Well, Miss Kate, this surely must be you !”’ 

Katie started, almost as much as if she had 
been caught up by one of those “dreadful peo- 
ple” of her imagination. Then she knew that 
this must be Mr. John Hanford. 

“Yes, I think it is,” she answered, half laugh- 
ing, and surrendering her shawl at the same 
moment. ‘How quickly you knew me !” 

“Come this way,” he said, as they threaded 
the crowd. ‘‘I have a carriage here. Give me 
your checks.” 

‘In a few moments Katie and her possessions 
were packed on the back-seat of the carriage. 
The young man sprang in, took the seat facing 
Katie, slammed the door, and away they went, 
down the avenue. 

** And now,”’ said her companion, ‘‘ now, that 
we are comfortable, let me have a look at you, 
and sée what manner of girl these long years 
liave made of you.” 

As he spoke, he glanced admiringly at the face 
opposite to him. He saw a countenance fresh 
with youth and health; frank, clear, brown eyes; 
@ brown skin, pale, but relieved by the color of 
the red lips, which curved upward at the corners 
with unmistakable love of approbation. 

‘Katie blushed, and re-arranged her shawl, 
under the gaze, which had now become full of a 
puzzled, thoughtful expression. 

“You are changed,” he said, slowly; ‘very, 
very much changed from my recollection. I 
would not have known you, Kate.”’ 

“Kate?” Her Christian name on the lips of 
this stranger! What did he mean by such 
familiarity? Ah, he wasa Friend! There were 
no'titles of ceremony among the Friends. Per- 
haps ‘he did not know that she was no Quakeress. 
Nevertheless, she drew herself up. 

‘You seemed to have no difficulty in identify- 
ing me,” she said. 

‘That was easy. Were not all the signals 
hung out ?’’ he answered, laughing. ‘ Unpro- 
tected and resolute young woman, with the green 
bow well in sight.” 


‘What! Did you notice that?’ Katie was 


slightly mortified. ‘‘That dreadful green bow? 
It does look absurdly conspicuous, but it was a 
case‘of necessity. “How provoking that you no- 
ticed it!” 

“Provoking! Was it not according to con- 
tract? Was it not the very thing I was looking 
for?” 

Again he laughed, gayly. 

‘‘ How curiously you talk !’’ said Katie, con- 
tracting her eyebrows, ‘‘ According to contract! 
The very thing you were looking for! How 
could you possibly know. that my umbrella was 
tied with a green bow ?”’ 

‘How curiously you talk, allow me to say! 
Did you not write me that ‘the green bow would 
be distinctly visible?’ ’’ 

“I write you! And such nonsense as that! 
You must be dreaming !’’ 

‘Do you mean to say that you did not write, 
and agree that I should know you by the green 
bow ?”” 

“I! Ofcourse, not.” 

«You are jesting.”’ 

‘*T am not,’’ said Katie. 
you that I did ‘not.’’ 

‘And I,’’ said he, <‘ would be willing to swear 
that you did.” 

“Swear! I thought a Quaker could not swear 
to anything.” 

‘But Iam no Quaker, as it happens,’’ said 
the young man. 


“‘T solemnly assure 














‘*No Quaker! Now, that I look at you again, 
you don’t look like a Quaker.’’ 

‘* What do you mean? You know that I am 
not a Quaker !”’ 

«Then next, I suppose,’’ she continued, scorn- 
fully, ‘‘ you will say that you are not Mr. John 
Hanford ?’’ 

‘* Certainly, I am not,’ said the young man, 
slowly. 

There was a dead silence. They stared at each 
other blankly. 

‘‘Then, who are you?’’ came in an almost in- 
audible voice from the girl’s lips. 

‘« My name is Bertram,”’ said he; ‘and until 
this moment I have supposed you to be my cou- 
sin, Miss Katie Bertram, who was to come from 
Boston to-day, in the five o’clock train, and 
whom I went to meet at the depot.”’ 

Katie silenced him by an imperativ. gesture. 

“Stop this carriage, immediately! Stop it 
directly, and let me get out !”’ she cried. 

‘“‘Get out! Surely not. Since I have made so 
culpable a mistake, let me.do all that I can to 
rectify it, Let. me take you to your destina- 
tion.” 


Katie only gave a glance of superb ¢isdain. 
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o¢Will you have the kindness to stop the car- 
riage for me ?”’ she repeated, haughtily. 

« “But you cannot, serieusly-——”’ 

» # Let me out!’ interrupted Katie, impetuously, 
She tried to unfasten the door. 

Mr. Bertram laid his hand upon it. 

‘*Won’t you trust me ?’’ he said, earnestly. 
“Surely, you believe what I say !’’ 

«* Believe |’ said Katie, with another ineffable 
leok.,; ‘‘ Do you suppose, for a moment, that I 
believe such an absurd story as that? That a 
man could go to meet his own cousin, and then 
not know her !’’ 

» (Why is it any more absurd than that you 
should take me for Mr. John Hanford ?”’ 

«I have never seen him; at least, since I was 
a child.” 

‘Nor have I seen my cousin, Katie Bertram. 
To insure her recognition, we hit upon the fancy 
of her wearing a green bow: Your green rib- 
bon! The similarity of names! Can you won- 
der at my mistake ?”’ 

Katie looked at him. If ever honesty shone 
from mortal eyes, it shone from the eyes of this 
stranger. He saw a half belief trembling in her 


brown eyes, and, like a wise man, pushed his 


advantage. 
“Give me your friend’s address. I know you 


will trust me. Will you not?” 

«Katie was wavering. She gave one final search- 
ing look into his face. The gray eyes were 
steady and earnest as, before. 

‘<I will,’ was on Katie’s lips, when a torrent 
of'ancient warnings rushed over hermind. What 
would Nelly think, could she see her now? She 
shook her head resolutely. 

“What you say may be true; but, if you 
please, I will get out here.” 

Mr. Bertram felt like giving utterance to some 
' very emphatic words; but he merely bowed, and 
said, 

“As you please, of course.”’ 

The. check-string was pulled. A word to the 
coachman, and the carriage drew up at the side- 
walk, 

Mr, Bertram said not a word,as he helped the 
young girl to the pav t, and handed her bag 
sad shaw! to her, and lastly, the guilty umbrella. 
4s silently Katie bowed her thanks for these 
tttentions. 

Then Mr. Bertram, sprang, into the carriage 
«gain, drove away, and she was alone. 

Katie Coalter had never been in, New York 
before. If any one had pictured to her the pos- 
sibility of her standing alone, by night, on the 
pavement of that city of splendid and dread pos- 
sibilities, she would have turned pale with horror; 








but now, for the reality, her woman’s courage 
rose to meet the emergency. 

There was a stand of carriages in sight, She 
walked quickly toward it, and without giving 
herself a moment to feel frightened, engaged the 
first one she came to, 

‘¢ Where to, ma’am?’’ said the Irish driver, 
touching his hat, as she was about to step in. 

«To Mrs. Sophia Hanford’s, No. 6(0——’”’ 

Katie stopped short, and for a good reason; 
for she had forgotten the name of the street, 

‘* What street ?”’ said the driver. 

‘‘Wait one moment. L have forgotten. 
remember,”’ 

This, was easy to say, not easy to do, She 
frowned and reflected, and reflected and frowned; 
knit and unknit her brown eyebrows, but in 
vain. The name of Mrs. Hanford’s street was 
not forthcoming. 

The hackman held the door of the carriage open, 
and waited till the inspiration should come. 

The :aore Katie thought, the more confused 
she became. That the, number was 60, was all 
she could remember. She turned red and pale, 


I will 


by turns, Passers-by began to look curiously , 


at her, One elderly gentleman, with grayish 
hair and a red cravat, lingered slightly. The 
hackman whistled under his breath. 

‘< It’s of no use,” said Katie, hurriedly, , “I 
can’t think of it. Ill go and find a Directory,” 
and she hastily walked away. The hackman 
looked after her for a moment, then slammed 
his coach-door, and remounted the box. 

There was a drug-store near by, and, there 
was no difficulty in finding a Directory, but by 
this time Katie’s courage was ebbing. 

Several young men were in the shop, drinking 
mineral waters.. They looked rather too steadily 
at the pretty girl, who spoke in such low tones, 
It was but natural that they should look at any- 
thing so pretty as Katie, and probably they 
meant no impertinence; but she did not know 
this, and turned over the Directory-leaves with 
the most confusing uncertainty about what was 
on them, but a most burning consciousness in 
her cheeks, of . being stared at. 

‘Come, McMurray,’’ said one of the young 
men, ‘‘ we shall be late. Come.’ 

«No, thanks,” returned the other; ‘‘ not while 
I have a picture to my liking to contemplate, at 
my leisure, rent free.” _* 

Katie’s eyes were. filling 
Hals and the Hans were dar 
cably mixed. 

‘* Oh, if. I were only at home, safe with Nelly,” 
thought the poor child, ‘‘ What shall I do! If Mr. 
Bertram, even— Oh, I almost wish he was here.” 


vith tears. The 
ag about inextri- 
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Ree ee Mr. Bertram stood be- 
side her. 

«Let me help roa ‘he said. “What ‘is the 
matter? Good Heavens! Don’t. cry! What's 
the matter? Can’t I help you? “Have you for- 
gotten the number? Let me find it.” 

All ‘this was poured out rapidly. Tom’ Ber- 
tram. like any other good fellow, being over/ 
whelmed with sympathy and wild dismay, when 
he saw the brown eyes ‘lifted, brimming with 
tears, two big drops having already fallen in- 
deed where the Haks merged into the Hals. 

Katie did not cry, that is, “not exactly,’ as 
she afterward told Nelly, ‘I was not going to 
do anything so silly.” In fact, she did just as 
Tom Bertram told her to. She explained the 
difficulty, and he had the name and address found 
in a twinkling, (after all, she had remembered 
none of it, it was not even 60, but 200, W. 49th 
street,) and Katie was once more installed in the 
comfortable carriage she had quitted so imperi- 
ously. 

She had said she could manage for herself, if 
he would be but kind enough to call a hack. 


"®e But he very seriously assured her that this would 


not do at all; that it was not to be thought of; 

that she was too—that'is—in short, she was not 
the sort of person who generally succeeded in 
* managing for herself.’”’ In this opinion Katie 
heartily concurred, inwardly, especially when, 
after they had gone but a short distance, her 
companion said, 

«You have never asked after your trunk.” 

“Oh, my trunk! I forgot it. Where is it? 
Where will it go?” 

«« Probably my cousin, Katie Bertram, is over- 
hauling it at this very moment. I sent it to her 
address, you know, at my mother's ‘house.”’ 

Then Tom Bertram, seeing how embarrassed 
she was, began to talk ‘in his gayest strain, and 
did it so effectually that Katie soon felt as if she 
had known him for ‘years. She even gave a little 
sigh almost unconsciously when the coach stopped. 

*« Here we are, No. 200, W. 49th street. I think 
I may congratulate you on being at the end of 
our unacceptable adventures,”’ said her escort, 
gravely, as they mounted the steps. 

“Thank you. And I must thank you, Mr. 
Bertram,” she spoke his name for the first time, 
“for having so kindly taken care of me. I am 
sure | 

* Don’t speak it,” said Tom Bertram, quickly. 

And then there seemed nothing more to be 
said, The servant was slow in answering the 
bell. Mr. Bertram pulled it again. ‘A very de- 
cided, emphatic jerk he gave it. 

“Do not trouble yourself to wait longer,” 





“Tam sorty to 


said the young girl, formally. 
have detained you ‘so long.”’ 

Mr. Bertram did not reply, nor did he take 
advantage of Katie’s permission to throw down 
her bag and shawl, and rush wildly away. 

At length footsteps approached. Katie extend- 
ed her‘hand for her wraps. The door opened. 

‘* Good-by,’’ she said, in a low voice. “T 
must again thank you.” 

“Ts Mrs. Hanford at home?” said Tom, to the 
servant. 

“Mrs. Hanford? ‘There ain’t no Mrs. Han- 
ford lives here. This is Miss Moon’s house.” 

The two young people looked at each other 
dismayed, then burst into a merry laugh. 

“Phere must be another mistake,’’’said Ber- 
tram. 

« Are you sure this was the number ?”’ said Katie. 

“Quite sure. 200, W. 49th Street.” 

“ How strange !”’ 

“Perhaps she has moved,” suggested Tom. 
‘¢Go, and ask Miss Moon if a Mrs. Hanford did 
not formerly live in this house.”’ 

The girl departed, and directly re-appeared. 

“Mrs. Hanford moved away from this house 
three months ago,’’ she said, ‘‘and Miss Moon 
don’t know where she’s gone,”’.and the door was 
brusquely shut in their faces. 

Kate looked woefully at her companion. 

“What,”’ she said, anxiously, ‘‘ what can-I do 
now, Mr. Bertram ?”’ 

‘¢ Come to my mother’s, 6f course.” 

*“T suppose there is nothing else for me to 
do,” she said, despondently, after a moment's 
reflection. 

Tom Bertram bit his. lip. He ‘presently began 
to talk to her of other things, until he succeeded 
in drawing her thoughts away from her perplexi- 
ties. They began te speak of New York. Mr. 
Bertram mentioned the picture-shops. 

‘Those are what I like best,’’ Katie said. 
‘* Pictures are such a rest.’ 

“How do you mean, a rest ? How do they 
give it to you?’’ 

‘‘ Why, you know when you stop, and go into 
@ picture-shop, when you are perplexed about 
all sorts of things, you go in and sit quietly 
down, and look at the pictures, and they lead 
your thoughts far away, and you forget yourself 
and all annoyances, in dreams.’’ 

‘« But do not the anhoyances press as deeply 
when you find yourself ‘and them once more ?”’ 

“No, for your mind is ‘rested. It has ‘seen 
another life than your own—glimpses into the 
ideal life.” 

‘«Phat is true. 
favorites?’ 


And what pietures are your 
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‘A great many,’”’ said Katie, dreamily. «‘ Did 
you ever see Rosenthal’s ‘ Elaine;’ Mr. Ber- 
tram?” 

Yes. It is very beautiful.” 

‘Qh, it is—most beautiful! . Yet'there is an- 
other picture ofihis, that I like even better.”’ 

‘Tell me about. it.’’ 

“IT have only seen the ‘photograph of it, in 
reduced size. It:wasiin a picture-shop, in Bos- 
ton, this winter. It shows you a part of the 
refectory of . monastery, and part of the shelf- 
like table against the wall. The lattice window 
is half-open. Through it there streams a deli- 
cious flood of what you feel is the air and sun- 
shine of spring ; and two butterflies have floated 
in with it, and are circling’and wheeling. ‘By the 
latter stands a young lay brother, pausing in the 
act of setting earthenware plates upon the tahle, 
to watch these two happy butterflies. You can 
see that he has fallen into a sad reverie of retro- 
spection.”’ 

‘“« How do you know it is ‘a sad reverie ?”’ 

‘Oh, because his face is so sad! There is a 
wistful droop to the corners of his mouth.” 

‘‘He has no right to be sad. He came into 
the monastery of his own free will, I suspect.”’ 

«Ah, but I am sure there was some unhappy 
reason for it.”’ 

“A love story, ‘you think ?”’ 

‘Yes; and he went into the monastery angry 
and despairing, and resentful, perhaps; and now 
that hed passed away. . The anger, and bitter- 
ness, and the spring ‘morning, and the'two but- 
terflies, brought the ‘past back to him; and 
perhaps he saw that he had been too hasty, and 
felt that now it was too late, and that he never, 
never would see his sweetheart again.’’ 

“That he would never see her againj”’ repeated 
Mr. Bertram, in an odd sort of voice. ‘‘ And-do 
you think that should sadden him?’ 

“Of course,” said Katie, all absorbed in her 
story. 

“That he might never see her again,” again 
repeated Mr. Bertram. 

Katie looked up, then suddenly blushed deeply, 
and tried to atone forit by sitting up very primly, 
and looking out of the window. 

The carriage drew up, now, before.« handsome 
house. 

“This is my mother’s house,” said Mr. Ber- 
tram. . ‘I think I may make the assertion boldly. 
Let me assist you to alight, I hope, for the last 
time.” 

For the third time, Katie, with bag and shawl, 
and umbrella, was handed out. 

‘Where is my mother ?’’ said Mr. Bertram, to 
the footman, who opened the door. 





**In ‘here, sir!” A door was thrown open. 

The room seemed to be full of people ; full, too, 
of light and warmth, and perfume of flowers. 
Katie felt, rather ‘than saw, the quick approach 
of a gray-haired ‘lady, who ‘took both er hands 
in the softest and:warmest of greetings. 

‘* My dear Miss’ Coulter, I am very sorry for 
all your anxiety from my son’s mistake.’ ‘We 
have) béen' looking for you.’ And a vivacious 
young lady, blonde, and much older than Katie 
Coulter, was crying, ‘‘Oh, Tom, Tom! What’a 
cousin |” 

«Yes, Tom,”’ said the gray-haired lady. ‘‘ Katie 
has you at a disadvantage.” 

‘* What are you all talking about ?” cried Tom. 
“< How did you ‘know——” 

*« Let me present to you, Miss Coulter, a much 


‘injured person,” interrupted Miss Kate Bertram. 


“« Mr. Hanford.” 

Mr. John Hanford it was, found at last; an 
undeniable Quaker, but shaken slightly from 
his usual cemposure by the oddness of this 
reunion. 

Explanations were ,made... Miss Bertram had 
waited in the drawing-room ‘car until ‘patience 
ceased to bea virttie. Coming to the door to 
reconnoitre, she collided with an unhappy-look- 
ing gentleman, evidently like herself, on the 
look-out for some one who came not. Laughing 
to think‘of their mutual ‘dejection, she cried, 
gayly, 

‘“‘T have been waiting for you to come in.” 

‘*And I was waiting ‘for ‘you to ‘come out,” 
the supposed cousin had rejoined, laughing. 

So, fully persuaded in their own minds, they 
walked off. They were not long in discovering 
their mistake. Mr. Hanford satisfied himself 
that Kis éharge was not in the station, and, find- 
ing that Miss Bertram’s house adjoined his own, 


‘t he accompanied her thither. At Mrs. Bertram’s, 


learning that Tom Bertram had certainly gone to 
meet his cousin, Mr. Hanford decided to wait 
awhile, Mrs Bertram anneuncing her strong con- 
viction that Tom had secured the wrong young 
lady. 

It was impressive to discover the fact that this 
No. 60 ——, which Tom had been hunting 80} 
industriously, was to he found, like many an- 
other good thing often sought after, beside his 
own door. 

There remained nothing more to be done than 
that Katie should take leave of Mrs. Bertram 
and the other Katie, and commit herself to the 
protection, somewhat delayed, of Mr. John Han- 
ford, for the difficult and dangerons journey to 
the next front door, 

To Mr. Bertram Katie murmured a repetition 
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of the thanks already bestowed.at the mansion 
Moon; to which Mr, Hanford added his. polite 
acknowledgments... |, ’ i 

That night, when Katie, after much talking, 
went to lift the handle ,of /her umbrella, to 
show Mrs., Hanford the- origin of this game 
of ‘‘:puss. wants, \corner,”) the green’ bow was 
gone. ; Y yloins 

Whether Mr, Bertram. continued to be of the 
opinion that Katie Coulter was not to be trusted 
to take care’ of herself, and- whether Katie 





thought! so..too,,may only be guessed by this 
small incident. 

When Nelly walked to the station, to welcome 
her sister on her return from’ New York, and 
took’ with’ her a small boy to carry Katie's’ be- 
longings, she found that Katie had brought with 
her a ‘‘ belonging’’ not mentioned before—a new 
“‘ belonging,’’ rather bigger than shawl or bag; 
taller, much taller than her umbrella, though it 
is not sure that this new possession was not, like 
it, tied by Tax Wrona Gauezn Bow. 
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BY JAMES J. MAXFIELD. 


Every man is sowing seeds, 

In his words, and in his deeds; 

Seeds which grow, and send up shoots, 
Bud and blossom, ripened fruits, 
Which again descend to earth, 

Some of brambles, little worth ; 
Spreading ruin where they fall, 
Bitter wormwood, and the gall. 
Others, precious more than gold, 
Yield their increase sixty-fold. 

When in good ground seeds are sown, | 
Trees of righteousness are grown; 
Giving shelter from the heat, 

From the wasting storms, which beat; 
From the blinding hail and sleet. 

All along our pilgrim way, 

Leading up to perfect day. 

And each pilgrim passing by, 

Faint of heart, and near to die, 
Cheered by what they see and hear, 





Soon dismiss and leave their fear; 

Thanking God that men can stand, 

Faithful way-marks in the land! 

Man for naught may spend his breath, 

Choosing neither life nor death ; 

Standing dauntless at the grave, 
Fearing neither God nor man; 

Bold, and stout of heart, and brave— 
Peerless hero ef his clan. 

But he still is sowing seeds, 

In his words, and in his deeds. 

Neither can he hold his hand, 

As he journéys through the land, 

But must sow in every field, 

Whether good or ill the yield; 

And at reaping-time shall find 

Ten-fold increase of ita kind. 

Men should all, then, know, indeed, 

There is good and evil seed. 
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Lru18 white, and roses red, 

Heard ye what my darling said? 

In the maple’s fluttering shadow, 
Thrown by moonlight on the meadow; 
Where the dewy, velvet clover 
Carpets all the brown earth over, 
Roses red, and lilies white— 

Heard ye what he said to-night? 


Roses flaming, lilies fair, 

Fastened in my goldén hair— 
Golden, said he, surely? 

For his lips were close beside you; 

Ah! it could not be denied you, 
To be witnesses—then, tru’y, 

Did he say it—am I dreaming? 

Did you see that blessed beaming 

In the heaven of his eyes? 

Did you mark that sweet surprise, 
When I turned, and shyly kissed him? 





And, oh, roses, blench with fears ! 

Lilies, lilies, drop your tears ! 

Did you see the sadness creeping 

In those eyes—my own are weeping— 

When I, that his love was bolder, 

Threw his arm from off my shoulder, 
And in frowns dismissed him ! 


Reses, roses, flaming red, 
Lilies, faint with fragrance shed, 
Here, upon my, pillow lying, 
Languishing, and sweetly dying, 
Steal into my dreaming. 
With this blessed prophecy, 
That beneath the maple-tree, 
Tn the moon's next beaming, 
I shall lift my eyes and see 
All the heaven I flung from me— 
Roses, bless my dreaming ! 
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CHAPTER I. 

Mr. Sam Burroveus walked on the railroad- 
track, which ran just in front of the Morristown 
Hotel, up and down, up and down. ° Very likely 
the sky-line at this point was the finest in the 
mountains, as his fellow-traveler, Van Noll, the 
artist, had said; but what comfort could a man 
take in a sky-line, when everything about was so 
rude and uncomfortable ? 

What did Bridges mean by making this wretch- 
ed town in East Tennessee their rendezvous? He 
could just as easily have met him somewhere on 
the Piedmont Air-line; and surely the sacred 
wil of Virginia, of which Bridges boasted, would 
have been cleaner of mud. 

Mr. Burroughs looked about him with’ the 
nearest approach to ill-humor of which he was 
capable. Everything was so different from the 
neat thriving village where he lived, and where 
the neatest house, as well as handsomest, was 
hisown. The hotel here was flanked on either 
side by wooden shanties, over which were hoist- 
ed boards, whereon was daubed, in tar-letters, 
Bar-Room. On the other side of the way, an- 
ther shanty offered for sale bonnets, confection- 
ery,and emigrant-tickets. Mr. Sam Burrough’s 
big, slow-moving body, in its suit of white linen 
duck, his well-shaven face, mild, blue eyes, neat 
kid gloves, and, matty, glazed cap, made an oddly- 
contrasting picture to these surroundings. 

The truth was, Mr. Burroughs was out of his 
accustomed groove of life, which was, you may 
be sure, a very straight, clean groove. He be- 
gan to regret that he had left this groove. He 
had just begun the adventure. If things were 
to be like this, after one day, what would be the 
sum total of a whole summer spent in these 
mountains, camping out, bear-shooting, trout- 
fishing? Bridge’s proposal had sounded alluring 
enough, beside a roaring fire at Christmas, but it 
looked very’ different now, that it was near at 
hand. Where, too, was Dr. Bridges? Had he 
not come to meet him ? 

Just then Dr. Bridges himself, lean, black- 
whiskered and bright-eyed, hurried up the track, 
and seized him by both hands. ‘I thought I 
had missed you, Sam! Where are your traps? 
Bring your dog? That's right! I tell you we're 
in for a holiday that will be worth the name! 
The game never was plentier in the mountains, I 
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hear, from the Smoky to the Blue Ridge. And— 
we'll find Aer,”’ laughing significantly. ‘ We'll 
bring down 4 different game from bear, eh, Sam?”’ 

Mr. Burroughs was not apt to betray a blush; 
but he knew that he. was hot. 

‘‘T think I do remember some joke of yours, 
last winter,” he said, carelessly. ‘‘ You pro- 
posed to marry me to some Carolinian maiden, 
of blushing sixteen! No, no, Doc! After my 
thirty-six years of freedom, I am not easily lured 
into slavery. And,. besides, what pretty girl 
would forgive that ?”’ He lifted his cap, to show 
a bald spot on the crown.. ‘‘ Where are we to 
meet your children, Bridges ?”’ 

‘At Wolf’s Creek, And, by the way, the 
train will be due in half an hour. We must.gee 


to our tickets.’’ 


Mr. Burroughs followed the Virginian, as he 
walked, quick, nervous, alert, along the path. 
He would be very sorry, he thought, if Bridges 
should know how entirely that silly joke had 
taken possession of his mind; how it had, in 
fact, determined him to make this journey. Not 
that he had the slightest intention of marrying 
‘*the Carolinian who was precisely suited to 
him,’’ or anybody else; but he was a little tired 
of the women’s faces in Burroughsville society. 
And, besides, he had a curiosity to see what kind 
of wife the Doctor: would pick out for him. 
Bridges would know that he did not care for 
money ; he had enough of that, thank God, and 
to spare. He had formed a pretty clear idea of 
this girl, whom they were to meet, a daughter of 
some friend of the Doctor’s. He always pictured 
her as a large, slow-moving blonde, an idealized 
likeness of himself. She would be white, and 
soft, and pink-tinted as a plum blossom; her 
hair curly and yellow; her. eyes blue—eyes 
lighted with tenderness and mirth. All winter, 
as he had walked through one large, empty room 
after another of his house, and. had looked at 
the luxurious beauty of their plenishing, he could 
not help wondering how this fair creature would 
look, moving softly about in gauzy robes of blue, 
or paled rose color. 

Now, before this month's journey was over, 
he was going to meet her! He gave no hint of 
his trepidation to the Doctor; but as he sat be- 
side him in the cars, directed the conversation to 
the chances for supper. 
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“You'll get a good square meal at Wolf’s 
Creek,’’ said the Doctor. ‘‘ Everything neat, as 
at a Shaker house. My children are waiting for 
us there, with Mrs. Bute.’’ “4 

‘« Their governess.” 

“No! A neighbor of ours, with a sickly boy— 
dying, I fear. Mountain air was the only chance 
for him. So she has joined us, for the journey.”’ 

* Her husband is to be of the party ?” 

The Doctor’s face changed oddly at this simple 
question, and he hesitated for a moment. 

**No,”’ he said, at length, ‘He is left be- 
hind ;” adding, with some embarrassment, “ It 
is very pleasant for my daughter, Florence, to be 
under Mrs. Bute’s care.” 

Mr. Burroughs heard of this daughter, Flor- 
ence, with uneasiness. He had really forgotten 
the child’s age, Could it be pessible that she 
was his destined sweetheart ? 

But when they arrived at Wolf Creek, his fears 
were set at rest, for Florence proved to be only 
@ saucy girl of twelve. He felt sorry for the 
ehild, too, as Mrs. Bute, who was a little, dark 
woman, did not impress him as an agreeable 
companion. He did not like insignificant, dark 
women, especially when they were restless, as 
was this one; and he wished Bute himself had 
been of the party, to attend to his wife, though, 
no doubt, the fellow was glad of a little respite, 
What could induce any man to take into his 
house an uneasy, busy wasp of a woman? 
Your large, soft, fair blondes, now, would be 
& different matter. 





CHAPTER II. 


Brrore dawn, the next morning, the jolting 
stage deposited the unfortunate Bute’s wife, and 
the children, at the Warm Springs. The Doctor 
and Mr. Burroughs followed on horseback. The 
moon was still shining on the white verandas 
of the little watering place, which was nestled 
among the mountains: the unquiet waters tof 
the French Broad river circling it with a belt of 
foam, and deepening, with their complaining 
murmur, the silence of the night. 

“A queer, quiet little resort,’’ said the Doc- 
tor. ‘But you will find specimens here of our 
Southern women from Carolina, and all the Gulf 
States.”’ 

Burroughs’ did not answer. He quite under- 
stood that she was to be here. The silence, the 
moonlight, the solemn mountains, had quieted 
and lifted his mood. They were all in a fit- 





ting, tranquilizing strain of musie, to usher 
her into his life. He wondered how Bridges } 
could go off, in such a crisis, to take a nap be- } 


fore breakfast. For his part, he wandered down 
to the little bridge; hung over the roaring tor- 
rent; loitered up the road, under gray, beetling 
‘crags, his hands clasped behind him. Something 
of the Doctor’s nervousness and excitability had 
inoculated his calmer blood. He had had his 
little tendresses and flirtations.in his day, and 
scores of marriageable girls were annually pre- 
sented to his consideration, by all of his male 
friends. Why, then, should his pulses beat furi- 
ously, and his brain be filled with fantastic 
visions, at the mere idea of this woman, whom 
he had never seen? 

He had been pacing along, with his head down; 
but when he lifted it suddenly, he stopped short, 
with an exclamation. Mother Nature and he 
had had little intercourse, but she had at last set 
a scene before him, which wrung absolute hom- 
age from him. There was the river, awed and 
silenced. In its midst, a gray crag, two thou- 
sand feet in height, shot upward to the sky, 
hoary with age. Beyond the island rose range 
after range of melancholy heights, their summits 
just touched with the pink of dawn. 

Burroughs drew a long breath, took out his 
handkerchief, and wiped his face. If she would 
appear here, and now, “like some fair vestal, 
throned in the west,’’ he thought; but stopped 
there, coughing, for he was not apt in quotation. 
Surely, there was a figure yonder, wrapped in 
the mist. He hurried up, hat in hand. 

‘¢ Mrs. Bute !’’ he cried, in accents of unmis- 
takable disappointment, as that disagreeable 
person turned toward him, ‘‘I—I1 did not ex- 
pect to find you here!” 

She got up, smiling, though he could have 
sworn her face was streaked with tears. 

‘The place is an old resort of mine,” she 
said, as if excusing her presence. ‘‘I used to 
come here when I was young, to see the sun rise 
over Moumtain Island.”’ 

She wrapped her cléak about her, and, nod- 
ding good-by, turned back to the house. 

‘‘She is suffering remorse, for nagging that 
poor devil, Bute,” Burroughs said to himself, his 
eyes following her; for he had made up his 
mind to her powers of nagging some one. But 
it had not been so long ago since she was young, 
after all, he thought. She still had an elastic 
step, and her figure was undeniably fine. Her 
face, caught off guard, really was that of a girl. 

She had destroyed the charm of the landscape, 
however. A shrewd idea struck him. He hur- 
ried after her, and, with a labored bow or two, 
began : 

‘¢T presume you know most of the frequenters 
of the Springs, Mrs. Bute? There is a 4 


young 
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lady, of whom the Doctor has spoken to me, and 
of whom I fancy I should like to ‘know some- 
thing before we meet, I cannet give you her 
name; but she is young, and a pure blonde. A 
large,’ gentle woman, slow both of speech’ and 
action.”’ 

Mrs. Bute’s eyes had been fixed on. his at 
first as if trying to bring her thoughts from some 
far-off ‘quarter. She had suceeeded; apparently, 
and answered him with interest. 

«You must mean Miss Latouche, a Caroli- 
mien?! The daughter of an old friend of the 
Doctor’s ?” 

«Yes, yes, precisely.”’ He spoke eagerly. 

“Ttis she, no doubt. Shelooks——’ She paus- 
ed, ond laughed, struck bysomefancy. ‘‘Shelooks 
as you might, Mr. Burroughs; if you were a wo- 
man, and a beautiful woman. There must be an 
inner likeness, I suppose. I should think,” 
still looking at him speculatively, ‘you and 
Mary Latouche would be—good friends.” 

Sam felt his heart thrill. Here was a pleasant 
sort of prophecy. His fate must be plain, 
when all sorts of people could see it. He must 
ge'to the house, and shave and dress, to be ready 
forit. He jogged on, however, beside Mrs. Bute, 
talking civilly to her. It was very good-natured 
in the woman to take so ready an interest in his 
sffairs. Indeed, she seemed to have an excep- 
tional quality of mind, rather trifling, as he 
thought, which made her ready to be interested 
in everything and everybody, and her voice was 
curiously low and pleasant in inflection. Bute 
ought not to find the nagging so unbearable in 
those tones. 


CHAPTER III. 

Mrs, Bure certainly possessed the habit of 
mind, trifling or not, which forced her to take a 
keen interest in people about her, and their af- 
fairs. She met the Doctor near the house, who 
stopped her to consult about his boy Tom’s weak 
eyes. She went to Florence’s room after that, 
to see if the nurse had curled her hvir properly. 
Then Tom and Bob waylaid her te tie their 
cravats. This first stale breakfast was a. imtpor- 
tant epoch for others than Mr. Burrough:, per- 
spiring now over his toilet. Then the litt)» wo- 
man, at last, reached her own room, and sat 
down beside the lounge, where her boy Benny 
was still asleep, after the night’s journey. The 
morning was the time when his sleep was always 
soundest, and she had a habit of sitting beside 
him, to keep him undisturbed. Outside, the sun 
was shining, the wind blowing the branches of 


the pines to and fro; two or three negroes had } 
brought their violins under a tree, in the lower } 





part’ of the lawn, and were’ playing lively airs, 
while some of the children, gay in their bright 
dresses and flying ribbons, were dancing to the 
music on the grass. Just underneath the win- 
dow were a couple of boys, manly, hearty little 
fellows, ready for hunting, their black guides be- 
side them, their game-bags slung over their backs, 
their guns on their shoulders.: The woman at 
the window overhead turned suddenly away to 
the bed beside her, and passed her hand over the 
child’s thin little body and legs, bent and distort- 
ed,and but half-hidden by the white night-shirt. 

She was too genial, friendly a soul to feel any 
bitterness to the happy people below, rich in 
money and in health. But one-tenth of their 
wealth would place her boy beside those others ; 
She could not forget that. 

Ben wakened. She turned quickly away, 
stood by the window a minute, and came back, 
smiling. 

‘‘Is it time to dress, mother?’’ hurrying to 
scramble out of bed. ‘‘ Breakfast is over, and 
you have missed it! Too bad! Florry told me 
what lovely dresses the ladies and little girls 
wore.” 

‘‘I did not care to see their dresses, Ben.”’ 
She was on her knees, bandaging his leg. 

‘Did you hear what Mr. Burroughs told the 
doctor, last night, mother? They thought I 
was asleep. About physicians in New York, 
who cure hip-diseases worse than mine ?”’ 

**T heard, Benny.”’ 

He waited a minute, and then in a lower voice, 
hesitated, ‘‘It costs a great deal of money to go 
to them, mother ?”’ 

‘‘Not more than we will find, Ben,’’ holding 
the poor little foot to her cheek, and looking up 
at him with the most cheerful and resolute of 
faces. 

He patted her on the head, nodding gravely, and 
answered,‘ We mostly find money for what I 
want. When do you think we can go, mother?’ 

‘I can’t tell, precisely, dear. The first thing 
to do is to grow strong in the mountain air.”’ 

** Oh, of course, of course. But I'd like to be 
able to run and jump with the other boys, as soon 
asI can. I’ma little impatient about that,’’ with 
the queer smile with which Ben always used a 
long word. 

Mrs. Bute stooped over his shoe, lacing it, 
gulping down the weight in her throat, which 
choked her. She knew that this month of moun- 
tain journeying had cost every dollar which she 
and the child could have to live on for the next 
year; she knew that if this chance failed, there 
was no hope that she could keep her boy alive. 
In a little while she would not trace even this 
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shriveled little body to hold in her arms at. 
night. 

*¢ What is the-matter, mother ?’ 

** Nothing, nothing,’’ resting her head on his 
knees. ‘‘ But you shall go to the doctors in New 
York, Benny.’’ 

Oh,‘God! He was too merciful to take him 
from her! There would be some way—some 
miracle. She would see the stunted little body 
stand.erect yet. Her boy would have his chance 
in life with the others. 

Benny, dimly groping at her trouble, guessed 
it was the lack of money; for the little fellow 
had a suspicion of the desperate fight his mother 
made for him, in spite of all her efforts to 
hide it. 

‘Tt does not matter what you think of him, 
mother; my father had no right to rob us of the 


farm. You need not.say hush! I’ve heard it. 
I know it all.”’ 

‘* Silence, child! You shall not speak so of 
your father. Poor Philip !’’ 


Mrs. Bute was very quiet and pale after that. 
Not all; her effort could bring the laugh and 
merry talk which so seldom failed Ben. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Sue was a hopeful little body, however; and 
when she led Ben down to the veranda, and felt 
his hand warm in hers; when her old friends 
crowded about her, making him laugh at every 
step, she would begin to seem exceedingly warm 
and, pleasant, and the miserable little home which 
she had left, the tobacco-patch which she had 
dug and worked herself, with all want, and 
danger, and death, suddenly disappeared out 
of it, 

Dr. Bridges came in, and lifted Ben up on a 
chair. 

‘‘Mr. Burroughs has found Miss Latouche at 
last,’’ she said, glancing at Sam, who, in fault- 
less morning costume, was making small-talk for 
a large, beautiful girl, lazily reclining on a ham- 
mock. ‘An odd likeness between those two! 
I should think one would be the complement of 
the other, if they should chance to marry.”’ 

‘‘Marry! That would never answer,’’ said 
the Doctor, reflectively. ‘Not at all. Mary 
Latouche is one of the poorest women I know, 
and Burroughs is a man who would draw heavily 
on his wife.” 

Mrs. Bute lookod puzzled for a minute. She 
was a practical little woman, however, not given 
to tropes and figures of speech, and she con- 
clued that he meant Burroughs was a man in 
need of money, and with spendthrift habits. 





This knowledge of his poverty really pleased her, 
as it gave,her a sense of kinship to him on one 
seore, and she wanted to talk to him about the 
chances, in' New, York for, Ben. She welcomed 
him warmly, and made room, for him beside her, 
when he came up, after awhile, excited and 
radiant. 

“She is all that you told me, Mrs. Bute! 
Never saw more exquisite coloring! She re- 
minds me of a matchless pink cameo. Her eyes, 
too, have that rare liquid brilliancy which argues 
@ profound intellect. Ah, mylittleman! I have 
not seen you before to-day.”’ 

Ben held out his hand as to an old acquaint- 
ance. All children made a friend of Sam Bur- 
roughs. The next minute he had the boy on his 
knee: » He was of the age when the fatherly in- 
stinct is developed in men. This child, too, had 
& peculiar appealing look, before which Sam’s 
tender soul melted. He silently resolved to 
look up its father, and advise him how to treat 
the boy, to test the chances of cure; and if Bute 
was not a man of means, why—well, it should 
be managed somehow. And thereupon he bribed 
@ waiter to bring or steal an untimely cherry-pie 
from) the cook, and he and Ben ate it solemnly 
together. d 

Mr. Burroughs sought out the Doctor that 
evening. He had hung all day, like a great gray 
moth about @ candle, over Miss Latouche. He 
was fervid, nervous, loquacious about her. Had 
the Doctor observed the coloring of her hair? 
Or liad he noticed the back of her neck? Nothing 
could be more delicate than its outline. She had 
sung ‘“‘Oh, Summer Night !”’ to him, too, and it 
was a rare pleasure to hear her. To be sure, her 
notes in the upper register were false, but who 
would find fault with the cooing of a dove? By 
the way, there was a certan frank cordiality in 
the manners of Southern women, to which he 
was unused ; ® friendliness that really made him 
feel as though the world were one family. He 
had never seen anything like it. It was very 
warm and heartening; that kind of interest, of 
anxiety to.help everybody about them. 

‘It’s not possible you are talking of Mary 
Latouche !’’ ejaculated the Doctor. 

‘*N-no; though, no doubt, she is the same. 
I think it was Mrs. Bute, probably, who im- 
pressed me in that way. She does not seem as 
nervous @ person as I at first supposed. It is 
only when she looks at her boy that she becomes 
restless. I imagined that she was given to nag- 
ging. But Bute, probably, has not much trouble 
with her temper.” 

“Not much.” And again the grave, anxious 
expression came upon the Doctor’s face. 
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CHAPTER V. 

In a week’s time everybody at the Warm 
Springs recognized Mr. Burroughs as the lover 
of Miss Latouche. Morning and night she lay 
half reclining on a sofa, or in a hammock, the 
light falling at just the right angle on her yellow 
hair, or the outline of her lovely neck. Mr. 
Burroughs bent over her, essayed all topic of 
conversation, caught deferentially her murmured 
“Yes’’ or “‘ No,” or stood guard over the piano, 
holding her gloves, while, in a little higher key, 
she coced ‘“‘Oh, Summer. Night!’ As soon as 
she went to take her afternoon siesta, he hurried 
to put on a comfortable loose coat, and took Ben 
on his knees in the buggy, for a drive, Mrs. 
Bute going along to take care of the boy. They 
were very jolly, merry drives, for Sam told all 
manner of absurd adventures of his own, to 
amuse the boy; and, owing to his mother’s habit 
of attentive interest in them, fell into the way 
of continuing his reminiscences when Ben was 
asleep, until they included his whole history, and 
that of all Burroughsville. 

After he returned from one of these drives, one 
day, he stood flicking his whip, thoughtfully, on 
the porch. 

“That Bute must be a queer fellow, to leave 
his wife here so long, unattended,” he broke out 
tothe Doctor. ‘Dresses her shabbily, too. If 
she were tastefully dressed, do you know, I think 
she'd be an exceedingly attractive person. Ex- 
ceedingly. But she thinks so little of herself, 
people are apt to think little of her—ordinary 
people, that is. It needs a man of delicate per- 
ception to appreciate her.” 

“ The Butes are poor,” said the Doctor, guard- 
edly, and after a pause. ‘I would not speak of 
her husband to Effie, if I were you. It—it is an 
unpleasant subject.”’ 

“No doubt,’’ Sam thought to himself, going 
up stairs to dress. ‘No doubt, Bute is one 
of those hard-drinking, gambling roysterers, 
that hang about bar-rooms. Infernal scoundrel! 
There never was a woman who could make a 
snug little home happier for aman. ‘ Effie!’ 
Just the name for a cosy, domestic little wife !’’ 

His pity for Mrs. Bute, as the victim of an 
unhappy marriage, set the soft-hearted fellow 
into contriving perpetual devices to give pleasure 
to her and Ben. As she was married, too, he 
felt safe in making her his confidant in all his 
likings and prejudices toward the people about 
him. Sam’s repartees and clever sayings, of 
every kind, were of slow growth, occurring to 
him usually after the occasion for them was long 
past; for the most part, indeed, when he was in 
bed. He would store them up to tell to Mrs. 
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Bute and Ben, chuckling, whenever he wakened, 
to think how they would enjoy them, which it is 
certain they did. They had had but few tastes 
of fun or frolic in their lives, and in their eyes 
Mr. Burroughs was a man of rare art and the 
finest fancy. 

The fortnight allotted to the Warm Springs 
was over. 

‘¢ To-morrow,”’ said the Doctor, who engineer- 
ed the whole affair, ‘‘ we must be off to Ashe- 
ville, and from there to the mountains, and camp- 
life. We'll have a rollicking good time, Bur 
roughs.”’ 

“I hope so,”’ said Sam, dubiously. ‘‘ But— 
well, the truth is, Doc, Miss Latouche and her 
father are going with us, as you know, and Mary 
Latouche is not the kind of person to have a 
rollicking good time anywhere. She does not 
even smile at a joke, and I’ve wasted some con- 
foundedly good ones on her, I can tell you.” 

‘¢She will make a lovely picture by the tent- 
fire, Burroughs.”’ 

*¢ Yes, I’ve no doubt she will.”’ 

‘‘ Just think of the coloring of her hair, and 
the outline of the back of her neck.’’ 

“Oh, very fine! I ought to know. I've been 
looking at them for two weeks.” 

*¢ And she will sing ‘Oh, Summer Night’ for 
us. Why, Burroughs, I thought you were in 
love with the girl?” 

“So Iam. Certainly. But a steady stretch 
of ‘Oh, Summer Night’ fora fortnight, is a little 
too much linked sweetness. However Of 
course, I’m in love with her. I’ve almost told 
her so,” gravely. 

He grew more grave as the day wore on, and 
finally settled into an anxious sobriety. The 
next morning, when they started off, he was 
placed in the open stage beside Miss Latouche; 
her father, Mrs. Bute, and Ben occupying the 
other seat. This tacit recognition of him as an 
accepted lover, forced Sam to face facts. How 
would the lovely blonde fit into Burroughsville 
and everyday wear? 

He noticed that Mrs. Bute’s face was unusu- 
ally worn and pale; the boy was languid and 
feverish, and lay with his head on his mother’s 
lap. What an easy task that fellow Bute had 
before him, to bring health and color to those 
two faces! It only needed the skill money could 
buy, and a little care and love. He found him- 
self muttering “ Effie,’’ again and again to him- 
self, his eyes hungrily fixed on the wan little 
woman in shabby dress, and his heart thump- 
ing hotly under his new hunting-jacket. But 
what condition of mind was this? Such excess of 
sympathy for another man’s wife was hardly ex- 
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pedient, to use the mildest term; and he turned 
his back on her, and began a conversation with 
Miss Latouche, conscious only of a most unchris- 
tian wrath and venom against this unknown fel- 
low, Bute. 

The conversation might have ended in a pro- 
posal but for an accident which occurred, and 
the accident was this. The road, for thirty-seven 
miles, runs along the bank of the French Broad ; 
@ Tugged range of precipices on one side, the 
foaming torrent on the other. The mountain- 
streams, which empty into the river, are crossed 
by rough bridges of logs, and the stages usually 
stop until passengers and driver get out and put 
them into passable repair. The driver, on this 
morning, was either too drunk or lazy to use this 
precaution, and, whippmg up his horses when 
they reached the first bridge, dashed on to it. 
Night was coming on. Sam, startled by the 
swaying and reeling of the old crazy vehicle, 
had only time to sce the foaming, angry stream 
below, and Ben’s white face, before he was hurl- 
ed down, passengers, wagon and horses crashing 
into the flood together. Burroughs fell straight 
into the water. In an emergency he was a prac- 
tical fellow, with his wits about him; he scram- 
bled on to a boulder, and brought his head above 
~ water. Mr. Latouche was near him, struggling 
to bring a mass of yellow hair out of the muddy 
water. 

“Save Mary! For God’s sake, Burroughs !”’ 
shouted the Doctor, from the shore. 

But Sam plunged into a black pool on the 
other side, dived, came up. empty-handed, with 
a face ghastly as death ; dived again, and brought 
up Ben and Ben’s mother, clasped in each other’s 
arms, and dead, as he thought. The Doctor, see- 
ing that Mr. Latouche and his daughter were safe, 
ran to the rock where Burroughs had dragged the 
others out, and sat beside them, motionless, his 
face rigid with despair. 

“She is dead !’’ he cried. “Her head must 
have struck the rocks in the fall.’ 

‘*No, no! We'll hope not,” said the Doctor, 
bending over her, breathlessly. ‘‘ Go, bring my 
case. Yonder, in the seat of the buggy.” 

Sam went, and came again, like an overgrown 


school-boy. His big body was shaken with tear- 
less sobs, as he stood holding the case. 

The Doctor looked up at last. 

‘«She breathes! They are both alive |’’ 

‘Thank God for that!” 

Burroughs sat down, a little space apart, and 
buried his face in his hands. The other halt 
drowned members of the party were out of sight, 
down the bank. : 

When Mrs. Bute opened her eyes, she drew in 
her arms. Benny was still clasped in them, and 
they smiled into each other’s face. Then she 
looked wildly about. 

“Was he hurt?’’ she cried. 

‘¢ Judge Latouche?”’ replied the Doctor. ‘No. 
Quite safe.’’ 

‘¢No, Mr. Burroughs.’’ The blood rushed over 
her face and neck. ‘‘ He—he has been very kind 
to Ben and me,’’ she said, apologetically. 

Dr. Bridges went to Burroughs, who was sit- 
ting alone, dripping, and in deep depression. 

‘* Mrs. Bute is quite well,” he said, cheerfully. 

*‘ Better she had died,’’ he answered, vehe 
mently, dragging his wet hat on his head. 

‘«Halloo! What do you mean?’ eried the 
Doctor. 

“‘T mean, that I'd rather see her dead than 
give her up to a life of misery again. I did not 
know what she was to me until I saw her dying 
yonder. I believe, if she had been free, she 
would have loved me. And now, to give her up 
to that fellow, Bute——”’ 

The Doctor calmly dried his instrument-cage 
with his handkerchief. 

‘‘ My dear Burroughs,” he said, at last, ‘that 
fellow, Bute, has been dead these six years, and 
Effie is the Carolinian whom I prophesied would 
precisely suit you.” 

Every summer the Doctor visits Burroughs- 
ville, to boast of his triumph in match-making, 
and to quiz Burroughs and his happy little wife 
with praises of Miss Latouche, who is fatter, and 
fairer, and duller, than ever, and still unmarried. 
The pleasantest sight to him, in the pleasant 
country house, is Ben, nowa straight and sturdy 
lad, who hardly knows which he loves best— 





father or mother. 
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Her rosy lips—a scarlet thread— 
Unclose, and lo! I see 

Two pearly teeth shine through the red, 
As white as white can be. 


Her tiny, plump, wee, fairy feet, 
Encased in slippers blue, 

Make music to my ear more sweet 
Than words can ever do. 
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[Mhtered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1876, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington, D. C.} 


CHAPTER I. 

Ur from her couch of crimson velvet the lady 
sprang, and rushed to a tall window that looked 
upon the street. Through a vista of stately pil- 
lars that supported the roof of a grand portico, 
ahd rose to the pediment of the facade, she saw 
acrowd of people, some talking eagerly in wild 
excitement, others moving on with looks of sul- 
len gloom, as if some great evil had come upon 
them, but all in one direction, as if both the re- 
joicing throng and disaffected, scattered here and 
there, were led on to some common point of in- 
terest. Above all this came the sound of a bell, 
ringing joyously, as if all its music were that 
day unchained, for the first time, on earth. 

The sound of this.bell seemed to reach the 
lady’s heart, for she grew faint and white under 
the tones, as if smitten by some painful memory, 
while a look of harassing disgust swept across 
her strong, beautiful face. ‘5 


“Ah, how the sound sickens me! How I 


_ hate myself that I can never again hear joy-bells 


without dragging that day up to my memory. 
Great Heavens! That I should ever have so loved 
that man, or suffered from his treason as I did.” 

With these thoughts in her mind, the lady re- 
turned to her couch, dizzily, as if driven back by 
the sound of this joyous ringing, and burying 
her face in the red-hued cushions, which gave a 
cold force to its pallor, strove to shut out the 
sound with both hands pressed to her ears. 

It was allin vain. Another bell chimed into 
the jubilant music; another, and another, until 
every steeple in the city rang out the triumphant 
news, that the birth-day of a great Nation had 
come, 

While the lady shut out the sounds from with- 
out, well understanding their mighty import, an- 
other inmate of the house stood in the noble 
grounds that surrounded it, and listened, with 
a swelling heart, taken by surprise. She had 
gone forth to gather flowers for the drawing- 
room, and, while stooping downward with a clus- 
ter of purple heliotropes in one hand, was break- 
ing a stem of white lilies with the other, when 
the first tone of the bell swept over her. Starting 
up, with the lilies in her hand, she stood in the 
midst of that broad flower-bed, listening eagerly, 
4s bright and lovely a creature as that July sun 
ever shone upon. All unconscious of the lavish 





sweetness of the heliotropes dropped at her feet, 
or the tall lily-stem in her hand, she turned her 
wondering face toward the heart of the town, 
holding her very breath back with vague expéc- 
tation. 

‘It is the State-House bell. Something has 
happened. He is there, in his seat, for the first 
time, with the grandest and best of the land. 
Has he spoken? Is he taking a part? Ah, me, 
if I could have heard him!’’ 

As she spoke, another bell chimed in with the 
first. Another, and another, until every steeple 
in Philadelphia trembled under a wild crash of 
music, followed by the distant boom of cannon. 
Then a deep underswell of human voices filled 
up this rude harmony of sound, which swept 
over that young creature, and made her tremble 
as the rustle of a summer-storm bends and shakes 
the flowers in its path. 

Louder and more jubilant came those sounds, 
laden with a grand significance, such as no na- 
tion on this earth will ever hear again; for the 
God of Heaven has not made our globe large 
enough to cut another land like this out of its 
primeval forests; and those countries that exist 
are so burdened with the ruins of dark ages, 
that they can never feel the vigor of youth’ again, 
or know the glory of building a free nation, on 
foundations of which the Almighty himself has 
laid the first corner-stone on the earth, as it came 
pure from His hands. 

This girl was young, and had no knowledge 
of the future ; but her whole being was fired with 
inspiration as she stood there, with the music 
swelling over her, and the white lily-stalk in her 
hand. Thus, a vague sense of the great hereafter, 
of which those bells were the prelude, thrilled 
through her, a sense unreasoning and subtle as 
the perfume of the lilies in her hand, and the 
broken flowers around her feet. 

She was nothing more than a girl, and very 
beautiful; but faith in the man she loved had 
filled her soul with the poetry of inspiration, and 
she believed all things possible to a cause in 
which he was a moving spirit. Thus, in the 
voice of the bells, in the booming of the cannon, 
she heard only the proof of his success, and of a 
noble future that lay before him. 

“* Grace |” 

The girl turned quickly, and, with a light leap 
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through the flowers, gave her hand to a young 
man who stood upon their borders. He had in- 
tended to enter the dwelling, but seeing her 
among the roses, had followed the flutter of her 
white garments, and for half a minute had stood 
earnestly regarding her, as these bright, strange 
thoughts flitted across her face. 

** Have L disturbed you, Grace? You seemed 
so happy there, among the flowers.” 

“Tiisturbed me! Oh, no! I was thinking of 
you all the time,”’ 

“Thinking of me, with the joy-bells ringing 
80 re 

‘It was the joy-bells that set me to won- 
dering.”’ 

‘* You failed to understand them, then ?”’ 

I do not quite understand th®m yet, but I 
feel that some great event has happened, for 
which I must be glad; for the whole world seems 
to be rejoicing; you, most of all.” 

‘Yes, yes, I do rejoice!’’ cried the young 
man, passionately, but with an underswell of dis- 
tress in his voice. ‘‘ What is my fate, compared 
to the glory of a newly-born nation? Yes, Grace, 
my heart is burning with exultation—torn with 
sorrow; for the work of this day threatens to 
separate us foreyer.”’ 

“Forever? YouandI? Oh, no!” 

The girl looked up, startled ; her lover's hand 
elosed firmly on hers, and she saw that his face 
was paie with the intensity of great excitement ; 
pale, but triumphant. 

‘‘Itis done, my Grace. You understand? Our 
Independence is carried. The cannon, the bells, 
and the voices of a free people, are proclaiming 
it to the world, Oh, my beloved, I could die now, 
I could die now to this music of our falling 
chains |’’ 

She clung to his hand, as a bird clings to the 
flowering hand that holds its nest. 

«You. must not speak of dying, Rufus. It 
seems to me as if those sounds might arouse 
brave men from their graves, not send them 
there. But your hand quivers! Your voice is 
hoarse! What is it that you fear so much ?”’ 

«I have been speaking.” 

“Ah! I thought so! I thought so!” 

‘“‘ Words that your father never will forgive.’’ 

The ginl’s countenance fell. 

** Of all the delegates present, I have gone far- 
thest, and denounced the ministry most vehe- 
mently.’’ 

‘I would give my life to have heard you,’’ 
exolafined the gin, kindling into enthusiasm. 

«That you can say this, my beloved, will be a 
double cause of offence to your father. He 


king, and one who has brought treason into hig 
own household.” 

“ He knows that you are aifhonest man, and 
with such there can be no real treason.” 

“ But it was I who taught you to love liberty 
better then your king, This he will consider a 
crime,”’ 

“It was from you I learned how——” 

The girl broke off in her sweet avowal, blush- 
ing rosily as she strove to draw her hand from 
his clasp. 

** You love me, Grace. Oh, do not think shame 
cf saying it now, when I need the assurance s0 
much !’’ 

The girl lifted her frank eyes to his face, and 
smiled upon him tenderly. 

‘* Yes, I love you!” 

‘* But your father! Your mother!’ 

‘*My father is a proud man, who loves bis 
king next to God; but he is just, as well as 
proud. My mother knows what love is, being s 
good woman,’’ answered Grace, with all the 
tremulous hopefulness of youth and of inex- 
perience, 

“IT know—I know!” said the young man. 
‘‘ But from this day your father will look upon 
me as an enemy.” 

** No, no!’’ 

**T have never deceived him; but, loving you 
as I did, may have shrunk, with something like 
cowardice, from contesting his opinions. Nov, 
when my countrymen have chosen me to act for 
them, I have spoken; rashly, perhaps, but, God 
knows, how honestly.’ 

“It was the act of brave men,’’ interrupted 
Grace. 

‘The Declaration is hardly an hour old, As 
yet, it has but one signature, that of John Hian- 
cock, President of the Committee. This very day 
other names will follow, mine among the rest. 
Oh, my beloved, what if that one dash of the ven 
should separate us forever! The thought almost 
makes a coward of me.” 

‘*God will not so punish a great act,” seid 
Grace, 

‘‘ This evening I shall seek your father.” 
‘*So soon ?”’ faltered the girl, shrinking from 
this. nearness of trouble. 

‘‘ Yes, there must be no delay. I have hesi- 
tated till now; but there can be no doubt of my 
position after to-day; and, hopeless as my suit 
may be, there is nq dishonor in urging it. 
Hitherto he has been all kindness. Still, he 
must haye known how deeply I loved you; for 
that I made no effort to conceal from him, more 
than your own sweet self.’’ 
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very much,” said Grace, thoughtfully. ‘As for 
mamma, I never knew her take so kindly to 
any one.” 

“She is a sweet, noble woman. It will be a 
sad grief to me if she should condemn anything 
that I have done.” 

Grace allowed her heart to droop despondently 
awhile. When she looked up, her fine eyes were 
full of tears. 

‘Poor mamma !”’ she said. ‘It will bea pain 
for her to go against my father in anything.” 

“ And I shall have given her this pain !”’ an- 
swered the young man, sadly. ‘Or, perhaps, 
have forfeited her friendship. Oh, my beloved, 
the way of a patriot is hard, indeed, when it 
threatens to strike out of his life the one great 
love which is its root and branch.” 

“« God help us, if that should follow !’’ said the 
girl, drawing closer to him. ‘But He will not 
permit it. While He cares for the fate of na- 
tions, will He forget us, lowly as we are? No, 
no, Rufus! While He gives sunshine and rain, 
and free air, to the oaks, has He ever yet forgot- 
ten the tiniest flowers that grow around their 
roots? Why, then, should He forsake us?’’ 

The girl looked down upon her lilies as she 
said this, and a smile stole over her face, which 
had grown white as they were when her lover 
first spoke of separation. Strange as it may 
seem, no direct words of love had ever passed 
between these two, until the young man came 
from the council-chamber, where he had but just 
taken his seat, and uttered words of eloquence 
that threatened to crush all personal hopes in one 
great event. 

At another time blushes might have dyed that 
fair young creature’s face; but now it was pale 
with a feeling that forbade all the sweet subter- 
fuges of modesty as trivial and out of place. This 
man knew that he was beloved, and, in his ex- 
¢-ment, assumed the fact without pausing to 
question it in words, or in his own mind. At 
another time there might haye been persuasion, 
entreaty, and such graceful wiles as happy love 
veils its passion with ; but now the occasion was 
too momentous; and these young persons entered 
upon their betrothal at the moment a final sepa- 
ration menaced them. In after years, Grace 
Kingsland strove in vain to remember when and 
how it was that she had confessed to this man 
how deeply she loved him; but this she never 
forgot. Then and there, among the July roses, 
her faith had been pledged to him in a rush of 
strong, deep feeling, that must live in her heart 
forever. 

This scene, so full of excitement, so passion- 
ately abrupt, brought a world of sweet bitterness 





to the young man, He comprehended, far better 
than the girl could, the vast chasm his own act 
had dug between himself and her, and there was 
something almost of sorrow in the wistful long- 
ing with which he regarded the smiles that, spite 
of her fears, trembled around the returning sear- 
let of her lips. 

“«My father is proud, but never cruel,” she 
said, too happy for despair. ‘‘When he knows— 
when he knows all this, he will forgive you for 
loving your country better than yourself—better 
than me.”’ 

‘No, no! De not say that, Grace.’’ 

‘“‘Why not? Should I love you better were 
your patriotism less ?”’ 

“* My sweet, noble girl!” 

Grace drew her hand away as Barringford was 
raising it to his lips; for, between the two great 
sculptured lions'that guarded the entrance-gate, 
she saw her father standing, as if stunned by the 
tumult of bells, cannen, and voices, that came up 
from the distance. 

“It is my father! See how he frowns,” she 
whispered, drawing back under the shadow of a 
great walnut-tree that stood close by. ‘‘ Now, 
indeed, I feel the peril we are in.”’ 

There was something in the appearance of 
that proud, tall man, standing between the stone 
lions, that might have excused dread in a stronger 
person than that brave, but gentle girl. More 
than six feet high, of commanding presence, he 
stood, with his heavy gold-headed cane in one 
hand, lifted from the ground, as if he were about 
to use it as a weapon, His grand, strong face 
was deadly pale, and, even from that distance, 
Grace could see that his eyes were full of deep, 
scornful fire, 

During a fnil minute he stood thus, with one 
hand clinched on his cane, while the wind faintly 
stirred the laced ruffles at his wrists, and the 
sunshine struck fire from the great gold buttons 
on his coat. 

At last he thrnst his cane sternly downward 
upon the marble walk which led to the great 
doubiz-entrance door of his dwelling, and moved 
forward with a proud, ringing step, like that of 
a warrior in mail. 

“« He has heard the news, and is angered fear- 
fully,’’ whispered Grace, beginning to. tremble, 
and look frightened. 

‘Still, I must speak with him.’’ 

**Not now. Oh, not now! Come this even- 
ing; any time, when this storm has blown over. 
I never saw him look so stern before.’’ 

* Poor child! I must not wait. To keep silent 
now would seem like deception.” 

“Only till this evening. He is so engry now.” 
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‘This evening, then, I will come; until then 
keep up your courage. We must try to hope a 
little, desperate as everything seems,” said Bar- 
ringford, dropping her hand, which fluttered 
down from his like a frightened bird; for with 
the thought of his going, half her bravery fled. 

“« But if he should say no!”’ she whispered, 
with white, quivering lips. ‘‘I never was afraid 
of him before, but now his passion is terrible.”’ 

Before he could answer, a crowd came rushing 
by the broad stone fence that shut in the grounds, 
shouting, as they dragged a small cannon to 
some neighboring position. Through the iron 
railing that ran along the wall, a hundred movy- 
ing heads were visible, all running in one direc- 
tion, with much noise and bustle. Some of the 
men saw Barringford, and greeted him with o 
shout. 

“Go, now! Go, I pray,’’ pleaded Grace. ‘‘They 
are drawing up near the house. He will feel it 
as an insult.”’ 

The young man answered her hastily. 

“‘T will send them in another direction,’’ he 
said. ‘“‘ Have no fear that they will be permit- 
ted to annoy your father.” 

Reckless in his haste, the young man dashed 
across the flower-beds, and out of the front en- 
trance, pausing a moment just beyond the lions, 
in hot argument with the little band of street- 
patriots, who had really intended to carry the 
noise of their rejoicing so near to the proudest 
Tory mansion in Philadelphia, that its inmates 
should be enraged by the sound. 

Those of the crowd who had recognized the 
young man, were already out of sight, and to 
the others he was a stranger, whose interference 
they were ready to resist, especially as they had 
observed him to come out of the mansion itself. 
Feeling the impolicy of urging dissuasive argu- 
ments there, he passed on with the crowd, and 
was thus seen by the master of the mansion, 
who stood scornfully regarding the scene from 
his library-window. 





CHAPTER II. 

**Ruopa, are you asleep? Are you ill? Look 
up, do, and help me, if you can.” 

The young woman, who still lay on the couch, 
hushing her memory into silence, lifted her head 
from the cushion, and looked at the girl with 
weary, almost baleful eyes. 

‘* What is it?” she said, impatiently. “Lilies ! 
Why do you bring them for me? I hate the color- 
less things.” 

Saying this, she snatched the lily-stalk, which, 
in all her agitation, Grace had still kept in one 





broken stem away; notwithstanding the poor 
girl uttered a faint cry of distress, as she saw 
the pale leaves crushed in a hand that always 
had more than a woman’s strength in it. 

‘“‘They were the first, and so beautiful! How 
could you?” she said, with tears in her eyes— 
tears that came from a deeper source than the 
crushed flowers that gave back a mournful per- 
fume for their cruel death. 

‘‘ What are you crying for? Not the lilies? 
You are not baby enough for that. And what is 
all that hideous noise about? Has Bedlam bro- 
ken loose? I hope so; it is pleasant to hear 
cannon, There is life in that.” 

‘To-day, Rhoda, Congress declared the Inde- 
pendence of Thirteen States. It is for this that 
the bells ring, and the cannons roar so. They 
speak defiance to the king.” 

Rhoda sat up on her couch, pushing back the 
hair from her temples with both hands. 

‘Another triumph for him,’’ she thought. 
*¢ Qh, how I hate the sound.” 

** Rhoda, try and think a little forme. Iam 
in great trouble—so happy, so very unhappy.” 

‘* What do you know of happiness or unhap- 
piness? You, who have had the life of a flower?” 
questioned the other, with a sullen movement of 
the head. 

‘*T want to tell you—I want to ask you for 
little help, as you say I have never had trouble 
in my life; and it frightens me a little.” 

‘* What has happened ?”’ questioned the other, 
with mocking irony. ‘Is one of your canary- 
birds dead? Or, has a gold-fish strangled itself?” 

A flush of indignant scarlet came into that 
fair, young face, and Grace turned away with a 
gesture of quiet, womanly pride, that brought 
an answering glow into the face turned with such 
tantalizing superiority upon her. 

‘IT was wrong. You could not understand,” 
she said. ‘I can understand nothing, with all 
this clangor of noise in my ears, Have the people 
gone mad ?”” 

‘“‘Mad? Yes, with a glorious madness!”’ an- 
swered Grace. 

‘‘ A glorious madness? I think you are drift- 
ing into insanity with the rest. At first I thought 
it was wedding-bells; that some great potentate, 
on one side or the other, had been getting mar- 
ried, or that the child of some man in power was 
born.” 

“A child? Ah, no! 
tion !’ 

Rhoda Clyde sat upright, staring at the face 
of that young girl, which glowed with the in- 
spiration of a sybil. ‘I believe you really are 


It is the birth of a na- 
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“Perhaps, Ido not know.” 

Still your words must have some. meaning. 
What has happened ?” 

«You will not be pleased to hear it, like many 
others; but a Declaration of Independence was 
signed just as those bells began to ring.” 

‘6A Declaration of Independence? Is that 
what the clamor means ?’’ exclaimed Rhoda, with 
flaming eyes. ‘‘ That is what he has been toil- 
ing for, fighting for. It opens the gates wide to 
his ambition. It is another blow!” 

She spoke under her breath, and her teeth 
only made a grinding sound, as if she were 
crushing some passion to dust between them. 

“I feared that the news would make you an- 
gry.” said Grace, almost terrified by the change 
that had swept so suddenly over that strong but 
beautiful face. ‘It will be unwelcome news to 
every one in this house. God be thanked, if it 
brings not bitter dissensions,’’ answered Grace, 
sorrowfully. 

Rhoda did not hear her, but sat motionless 
upon the couch, with her hands clasped, and her 
eyes fixed on the floor. The news had disturbed 
her beyond anything that Grace could have 
ex . 
“I did not think you would have cared so 
much,’’ she said. ‘‘ Indeed, until very lately, I 
thought—don’t be angry—but I really did think 
that in your heart you sided with the patriots. 
Surely their cause has not changed.” 

Rhoda looked at the girl vaguely, not hear- 
ing, or caring to hear, what she said. Grace saw 
this, and went from the room, feeling that little 
sympathy could be expected there. 

The moment she was gone, Rhoda Clyde start- 
ed to her feet, and began to pace the room with 
the quick, stern movements that might have been 
natural (o a man going into some bitter contest. 
Her cheeks were pale, her lips moved in silence, 
and, at last, moved with passionate words, 

“ Ah, how he will exult !’’ said she. ‘‘ There 
8 not a more ambitious creature on earth. A 
king will be chosen from the most powerful rebels 
among them, and that man will be king. Who 
has fought more bravely? Who has carried him- 
self with more royal pride? Who, in all these 
tabble ranks, can mate with him? This has been 
his aim from the first. His marriage was a part 
of this one great plan. Plebeian in birth, he 
ust match himself with aristocracy, with some 
one who could carry the influence of high 
birth and power to the altar. This is what took 
him’ there. It was not love; that could never 
dominate over his far-reaching ambition; to for- 
ward that, he would have trodden the souls of a 
thousand women under foot.’’ 


Half in burning thoughts, half in passionate 
words, the young woman poured forth the bitter- 
ness of a disappointment that rankled in her 
wounded pride like the imperfectly-cured bite of 
a serpent, that ncither kills nor gives up its sting 
of pain. The news she had heard brought back 
the one romantic dream of her life, when such 
possibilities as presented themselves in the news 
she had heard, had fired all the pride and over- 
weening ambition of her nature into one wild 
hope, that was like madness, but to her seemed 
possible, until the disaffection of a man who was 
the very soul of her dream, had cast it into ruin, 

Now, as Rhoda paced up and down the floor, 
all that might have been came back upon her 
with overwhelming bitterness. The dream that, 
to her sober reason, seemed like insanity, was 
not only possible of realization to another, but 
the events of that day seemed to open broad 
chances for its accomplishment. The love, the 
grandeur, the power, which might have been 
open to her, would, perhaps, fall upon her suo- 
cessful rival, the woman whom she hated more 
than anything on earth. 

Thus passionate, vindictive, aspiring, is it 
strange that this girl, mature in experience 
rather than years, should have suffered, raved, 
and filled the room with wrathful. exclamations 
of pain? Is it strange that this pain turned into 
a passion of hate, when a noise of wheels in the 
street checked her at one of the tall windows, 
and, looking through the pillars, she saw the 
man who had been the spirit of her wild dreams 
driving by in all the pomp of nobility, with the 
fair young wife, for whom she had been deserted, 
smiling by his side, 

As if he had been ordered to prolong the scene, 
the tiny postillion checked the four horses, that 
curveted under the glitter of their harnesses, thus 
giving the inmates of the heavy carriage to the 
full view, as a king might have appeared among 
his people. Same as a king he was received ; 
for the side-walks were crowded with citizens, 
who saluted this man as he passed, to whom he 
now and then lifted his three-cornered hat, bright 
with a glitter of gold-lace, and waved his hand, 
as any monarch might have answered the hom- 
age of his subjects. 

Is it strange that Rhoda Clyde grew white as 
death, and that a sob of rage broke from her lips 
when this man lifted his eyes to the window, and 
greeted her with the old smile, as if they were 
still the best friends in the world. He even 
spoke to the lady by his side, who cast a search- 
ing glance that way, and smiled as if in answer 
to something he had said. 





«Oh, if I could kill them both by a look !”” ex 
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claimed the girl, shaking in all her limbs, as she 
threw herself, face downward, on the couch, 
and tore the delicate cambric of her handker- 
chief with her teeth. “‘How dare he? How 
dare he?” 

A shout from the people, and the slow grind- 
ing of wheels, as that heavy carriage rolled away, 
left her extended on the couch, searching her 
brain for some means of vengeance on the man 
who had insulted her so grossly with his presence 
in that place. 

When a woman makes up her mind to seek 
vengeance at any cost, there is no lack of mean 
among the evil things of this earth; but to Rhoda 
those means were too distant for her hate. For 
the time, she felt utterly prostrated and power- 
less. : In what way could she, an orphan, living 
on the bounty of a distant kinsman, ever reach 
those two persons, throned as they were, in the 
people’s love, and surrounded by all the ap- 
pliances of seeming wealth and real influence? 

Again and again the girl asked herself this 
question, and answered, madly, 

“Give me time. Give me life, and I will find 
the way.” 

CHAPTER III. 

‘* Mother !”” 

The lady thus addressed lifted her head from 
the embroidery she was busy with, and locked 
earnestly at her daughter; for there was a touch 
of pathos in her voice as she uttered that one 
little word, that went to her heart. 

“Is it you, my dear? Troubled by all this 
noise? No wonder. It does seem as if the foun- 
dations of the city were being broken up. But 
that does not reach us. Why should you be 
afraid ?” 

Grace sat down upon the broad footstool at her 
mother’s feet, and, taking her hand from the 
embroidery, kissed it tenderly. 

‘«Oh, mother, try and feel for me! 
unhappy !” 

“Unhappy, my child! I can hardly think 
that. Surely, no one has the power to trouble 
you much under this roof. Is it that Rhoda has 
been teasing you?” 

‘“‘Teasing me! Oh, no! It is not that, but 
a feeling—a feeling that you—no, not you, but 
my father, will be very angry with me.”’ 

Mrs. Kingsford smoothed her daughter’s hair, 
and smiled down tipon her with a tenderness so 
loving, that Grace felt the tears swelling up tu 
her eyes. 

“Your father can never be really angry with 
you, Grace. He may seem go, but the real thing 
is impossible. We should neither of us know 


Iam so 








how to go about it. Tell me, now, what have 
you done?’’ 

‘Nothing, mother. Only——” 

“Only what, Grace ?”’ 

‘« My father looked so black, so terribly angry, 
when he came in.” 

‘That was because of the foolish thing they 
have been doing at the State House.” 

“I know, mother; and it is breaking my 
heart.”’ 

‘‘Why, Grace, what is this? Sobbing like a 
child! Trembling, too! Hush, hush, my dear! 
Nothing can have happened to make you s0 
miserable !”” 

Again Grace fell to kissing her mother’s hand, 
a shapely white hand, on which some old jewels 
shone from their silver settings. 

‘¢Oh, mother, I have been so, so foolish !”” 

‘I dare say,” answered the mother, smillng. 
‘*T was foolish myself, at your age.”’ 

‘Foolish! No, no! I did not mean to say 
that,” cried Grace, eager to take back her words, 
which seemed like treason. ‘Only—only I don’t 
know how to make you understand ; and I want 
you to be my friend so much.” 

“Be your friend! Why, darling, am I not 
your mother ?”’ 

‘The dearest and best mother that ever lived! 
Only I am afraid to tell you how—how much | 
love him; how dearly he loves me.”’ 

A smile stole over the lady’s still fair face, but 
she blushed a little; for the women of seventy-six 
did not speak of such things with the flippant 
recklessness that marks the present day. It was 
just a tinge of color, that might have come in 
shadows from the cherry-colored ribbon that 
circled her head, and was tied in a dainty knot 
in front of her cap; but, after all, it came from 
one of those pure, matronly hearts that carry the 
sweet, sensitive modesty of youth to the grave. 

‘‘ Perhaps I can guess a little,’’ she said. 

‘Not all. Oh, mother, you cannot guess all! 
He is a patriot—a friend to liberty! This day 
he made a speech in Congress. He will sign the 
Declaration of Independence, and that will make 
my father hate him.” 

Mrs. Kingsford became thoughtful, and very 
grave. She knew little of public affairs, except 
as they came to her through her husband, and 
such tory friends as visited the house. The worst 
she had thought of Barringford was, that his 
position was neutral; a little inclining to a love 
of liberty, perhaps, but in no demonstrative 
sense, that could arouse the resentment, even of 
so staunch a royalist as her husband. That he 
had taken a seat in the general Congress at all, 
was unknown to her. That he had openly and 
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vigorously joined the men she considered as 
rebels, filled her soul with absolute dismay. 

“Taken a seat in the rebel Congress? Spoken 
against the government of our king? When did 
this happen, Grace? You must be misinformed.’ 

“No, mamma. He told me himself. On the 
very day that he took his seat as a delegate, this 
question of the Declaration came up, and he took 
as brave stand.” 

«<A brave stand, Grace? And with the rebels? 
Who has been putting these disloyal ideas in your 
head, my child?’ 

Grace faltered a little, and her head drooped. 

“I don’t know, mother; but it seems to me 
as if they had been growing there for months.” 

Mrs. Kingsford half arose, and pushed the 
girl back from her knee. Grace lifted her white, 
startled face, and held out her hards. 

“Oh, mother! Will you turn against me?” 

“‘ Why not, if youcan speak such words against 
your father and your king?’’ said the mother ; 
nd Grace saw that her bosom was heaving 
under the kerchief folded over it, while every 
feature in her face quivered with emotion. 

The poor girl dropped her head down upon her 
hands, and began to sob piteously. 

‘So, for months, that man, whom I loved 
almost as a son, has been poisoning the soul of 
my own child with his secret treason.” 

‘No, mother! No. You must not blame him. 
I may be wrong, very wrong, myself, but he has 
no part in it.” 

‘‘Was there no wrong in his insidious atten- 
tions to our only child, knowing what was in his 
heart all the time? Was it honorable to win her 
while building up a barrier of shame between 
her and him that never can be overcome?” 

‘‘Dear mother, do not say that. He never 
spoke to me of love until this very day.”’ 

«After your father’s consent became impossi- 
ble,” answered the lady, with quiet scorn, quite 
“nusual to her. 

‘Do not say impossible. It always seemed to 
me as if father liked him, and you——”’ 

“‘It.is because I liked him, that this thing 
gives me so much pain,’”’ answered the mother, 
relenting a little, at which Grace took courage. 

‘‘Oh, mamma, he thinks so much of you. 
You should have seen the tears in his eyes when 
he spoke of the trouble he might bring to 
you.” 

Something very like tears came into the lady’s 
eyes. She bent over her daughter, and kissed 
her on the forehead, murmuring, 

“‘ Poor child!’’ 

With a joyful sob, Grace sprang to her feet, 
and flung both arms around her mother’s neck. 





«Oh, you will be our friend! You will speak 
to father! He never can deny anything to you. 
Tell him how good Mr. Barringford is; how 
sorry he is to offend him! Tell him that he 
never would have said a word to me, only that I 
happened to be in the way when his heart was 
full. You know, dear mamma, all people cannot 
think alike, especially men, who will reason for 
themselves; or we shouldn’t think much of them 
now, should we ?” 

Here Grace took her mother’s head between 
her hands, and looked pleadingly into her eyes, 
smiling through her tears that still trembled on 
her own lashes. 

*¢ You will be sure to tell all this in your own 
sweet way, because he will listen to you. Don’t 
let him be hard upon Ruf—on Mr. Barringford. 
This is his own country, you know, and it is 
natural that he should love it better than a king 
he never saw. Besides—besides, I really think 
that he is right. Don’t put your lips together, 
and knit your dear, white forehead so. I do.” 

The lady answered with a troubled smile. In 
all her life she had never refused anything to the 
fair young creature who hung about her with 
such loving caresses. How could she do it, then, 
just as that pure soul was opening to all the 
sweet mysteries of its womanhood? Love to her 
had been the one great object of life. How could 
she crush its first dawning in the heart of her 
child? Still, it was a hopeless embassy she was 
about to undertake. The man whom we have 
seen standing between those stone lions was not 
likely to yield up the prejudices of birth, and 
the education of a lifetime, to the reasoning of a 
woman, however well beloved. Besides, like 
most females of that time, Mrs. Kingsford had, 
in all politic affairs, accepted the opinions of 
her husband; and where was she to find argu- 
ments that-would' combat his superior strength 
and more perfect knowledge? 

We must not regard this well-born gentle- 
woman as weak because she did not spend her 
life in solving great problems of national govern- 
ment. If that had been needed for the honor of 
her husband, or the welfare of her child, she had 
interest enough to have mastered that, or any 
other subject; but, up to this time, her know- 
ledge of those important themes had been sym- 
pathetic, rather than intellectual. Now her heart 
was aroused, and her sense of justice disturbed. 
Why was a question of government to wound 
the heart and break up the life of her only 
child ? 

«« How kind you are! How kind!”’ said Grace, 
reading the revulsion in her mother’s eyes. 

A close embrace, quiet tears, and a few warm 
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kisses, sealed the compact between these two; 
then, drawing s deep sigh of relief, Grace stole 
to her room, and, finding her usual place in 
@ great, easy-chair, draped with white dimity, 
gave herself up to a summer rain of tears, which 
hope made sweeter than rest or smiles. 

At last the flush of a warm sunset came 
dreamily into the room, died out, and left purple 
shadows floating among the draperies. Then the 
soft grayness of night came on, and a thousand 
bonfires scattered their vivid gold all over the 
streets of Philadelphia, filling the noble chamber 
in which the girl had taken refuge with a flood 
of light that glorified the draperies, the carpet, 
and the massive furniture ia the room, until she 
seemed in a new world. 

Now she began to pace up and down. this room, 
catching gleams of fire on her white garments 
as her movements had become more and more 
restless. Evening had come. He might be ex- 
pected any moment now. 

She stopped, breathlessly, and pressed both 
hands to her heart, for the great bronze knocker 
had been lifted from the upper half-door, and its 
sound reverberated through the house. 

“It is his knock-!”’ 

Opening the door softly, Grace stole to the 
great oaken stair-case, and leaned over the banis- 
ter. He stood in the hall below, unconscious of 
the wistful eyes. looking down upon him. Grace 
saw that he was very firm, and that his eyes 
shone with a steady lustre, as he waited for the 
servant to return from the library, where she 
had more than once heard her father’s restless 
step pacing to and fro. 

The servant came back. Barringford put down 
his hat and cane, swept one hand across his fore- 
head, and disappeared in the shadows, looking 
the brave man he was. 

Then Grace stole back to her room. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Mr. Krnasrorp stood up in his library, with 
one hand resting on the leaf of an open desk, 
which rests against the wall, and loomed half- 
way to the ceiling. The light from ponderous 
silver candlesticks, that stood upon the. high 
mantel-piece, glittered upon its polished mount- 
ings, and revealed the stately figure of the man 
with singular distinctness. His face, usually 
statuesque and colorless, was now flushed with 
red, and his eyes shone with ominous brightness 
under the black brows, that were drawn over 
them in a haughty frown, as he looked at his guest. 

For a half-minute he stood thus, with the light 
quivering over his velvet coat; the laced rufiles, 





that gleamed like a handful of foam; the thick 
hair, combed entirely from the noble forehead, 
and tied with a scarlet ribbon at the back of his 
neck, At last he turned that severe look from 
the face of his guest, and waved him to a seat. 

‘¢ Mr, Kingsford, this is a cold welcome; the 
first I ever received. beneath this roof.. How 
have I deserved it?’’ said the latter. 

‘Sir, I heard your speech in the council of 
rebels, down yonder,’’ answered Kingsford, stern- 
ly. ‘I learn that you are an authorized dele- 
gate amongthem. As such I can but marvel 
that you present yourself und tu‘s roof at all.” 

“Tt is for that very reason that I have lost no 
time in coming ” 

‘That you might lure a rabble of cut-throate 
around my gate, and light up my hou:e with the 
infamy of your insurgent fires. The noise of 
their shouts reached me here. No wonder they 
rejoice over & new recruit, who promises to lead 
them well.’’ 

A flush of burning red swept the young man’s 
face, and died out as suddenly as it had come. 
He walked toward the chair Mr. Kingsford had 
pointed out; but, as that gentleman kept his 
position, stood also. 

‘‘Mr. Kingsford, in what have I deserved 
these harsh remarks?’’ he said, in a low, firm 
voice, which gave evidence of painful repres- 
sion. ‘I did not hope that you would be pleased 
with what I have done. But——” 

Here Kingsford interrupted him. 

‘‘ What have you done? First of all, entered 
@ gentleman’s house under the guise of a loyal 
subject to the king, accepted its hospitality, won 
unmerited confidence, and now return to it with 
the brand of a political Cain on your forehead. 
Is not this enough ?” j 

“‘It would be if your eharges were well- 
founded. True, I have visited your house, been 
received in it with more honor than my best ef- 
forts could deserve; but I have practiced no de- 
ception. In this unhappy quarrel between us 
and the mother government, I took no share, 
until the mad usurpations of the king and his 
ministers became such that honorable men were 
compelled to resistance.” 

Mr. Kingsford made a gesture of haughty im- 
patience. 

‘‘Under this roof no man living musi assail 
my gracious and royal master. Have the good- 
ness to confine yourself to‘the object of this most 
extraordinary visit.” 

‘“‘T fear it will be: only to deepen your resent- 
ment against me, when I confess that the silence 
you complain of came from a strong desire to 
harmonize my principles with yours; because, 
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to my other grave offences, I have had the auda- 
'gity to love your daughter.” 

Mr. Kingsford clenched his hand upon the 
desk till it looked white and hard as marble un- 
der the overhanging lace. 

“ Audacity, sir, is a faint word for an offence 
like that! My daughter, however, shall be 
spared the shame of mas the honor you 
haye done her, as this is last time that you 
will be sencived under on roof that owns me 
for mas 

“Tt is because she knows it already that I 
have felt in honor hound to present myself here. 
In this, and in nothing else, thatI know of, 
have you cause of complaint.against me. In the 
sbandon of a great excitement, I laid bare my 
heart before her. It was to confess, this wrong 
that I came; and, to atone for it, that I have 
mbmitted to words from you that no other man 
living will dare to use with my knowledge.”’ 

For awhile this speech was followed by a grim 
silence. Kingsford seemed too fiercely wrathfnl 
for speech, and Barringford stood, looking at 
him, half-defiant, half-sorrowful. At last the 
dder man spoke, in a low, scoffing voice, 

“And my daugter? Of course she was duly 
sensible of the honor.’’ 

“ Had I not thought that your daughter would 
listen, at least with patience, to such love as few 
men ever gave to woman, I should never have 
ben tempted to confess the feelings that so 
truelly offend you.” 

“And she listened? She had the patience to 
hear you out? Am I to understand this ?”’ 

“She forgave the love I so rashly, so wrongly, 
lconfess, offered, and——_”’ 

“Well, sir, well!” 

The young man now hesitated. He could not 
find words delicate enough to.answer. 

“Say that she aceepted it, and the measure 
of your insolent assumption will be complete.” 

“She did accept, generously, and——”’ 

Mr. Kingsford turned upon the young man, 
white with wrath, 

“Hold, sir, mot another word. The young 
lady hervelf shall confront this falsehood.’’ 





As he spoke, Kingsford strode across the room, 
and flung the door open. Even in this white 
heat, the habits of a gentleman forbade all appear- 
ance of excitement before the servant, who stood 
without, te whom he said, in a voice low and 
gentle. 

‘Tell Miss Kingsford that I wish to speak 
with her a moment.” 

The servant disappeared. Kingsford did not 
return at once to his place at the desk, but re- 
treated there slowly, struggling against the pas- 
sion that tempted him to smite the young man to 
his feet as he passed near him. Directly the door 
opened, and Grace came in very white, and with a 
look of alarm in her eyes. She cast one glance at 
Barringford, then turned gently to her father. 

‘« You sent for me, father?’’ 

‘Yes. I sent for you that, with your own 
lips, you may deny the falsehood this young man 
was about to utter.” 

The girl looked at Barringford, and shook her 
head, with a faint smile. 

‘‘That would be impossible, father. He could 
not, if he tried, utter anything but the truth.”’ 

‘‘Not when he says you, my only daughter, 
have listened graciously to his love talk.”’ 

*« How could I do less, loving him so much my- 


self?” said the girl. And now a dash of soft, 


rose-color swept her cheek. 
listened, it was but half,’’ 

Kingsford had been pale before, but he was 
livid now. He tumed his flashing eyes from the 
trembling yet brave girl to Barringford, who, see- 
ing the panic of terror produced by her father’s 
glance, drew near as if to support her. Kings- 
ford saw the intention, and lost himself. With 
a swift movement he turned to the mantle-piece, 
over which some curious arms were grouped, 
and snatched a naked sword from among them. 
Grace saw the act, and attempted to spring for- 
ward, but her limbs gave way, and she sunk, 
like a dead creature, on the floor. Her father 
did not even turn his eyes downward, though her 
hair had brushed his feet, but leveled the sword, 
and sprang upon the young man. 

(10 BE CONTINUED.) 
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SONNET. 


BY ETTIE ROGERS. 


Tax very trees are sentient with their woe! 

Their whispering pathos haunts the wild, dark night; 
They writhe and shiver in their helpless might, 
And beat their great arms madly to and fro, 
With no surcease ; save to some rhythm more slow, 

Ot music weird lost spirits might incite 

To swell the measures with their sad affright. 


Think you if humaz agony could know 
Such voice with such pathetic, thrilling tone 
As shakes and tingles on the quavering wind, 
That hearts would break—go mad without a moan, 
And leave no echo of their woe behind? 
Implore no pity and invoke no sigh, 
But in their voiceless anguish break and die? 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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We give, first, this month, a promenade: cos- 
tume of black silk and checked woolen material : 





in either camel’s-hair, vicugna bege, or checked 
poplin. The skirt of this costume is perfectly 
plain, and made with a demi train, which is fur- 
nished with loops at the back, to lift for the street. 
The tunic, which is a combination of neutral tints, 
is pointed in front, and fastened at the side with 
black silk buttons. The trimming for the edge 
of the tunic is of black silk, and consists of two 
knife-plaitings, one overlaping the other, and the 
upper one stitched on, forming a heading a half 
76 





inch deep. These plaitings are three inches 
deep, when finished. They should be laid quite 
small, and just to touch, carefully basted, and 
then pressed with an iron, to look nice. The 
back of the tunic is: looped, and forms a pouf, 
which is ornamented with bows of black silk or 
ribbon. The cuirass bodice is double-breasted, 
and fastens on the right side, to correspond with 
the tunis, It is cut square, back and front, and 
shorter on the hip, as may be seen. There iss 
high, standing collar, piped with silk. Coat- 
sleeves, with cuff also piped to match. Pocket 
on the right side.. All dresses, now, have the 
pocket either put on the outside garment, whether 





Polonaise or tunic, or else depending as a chate- 
laine-pocket from the waist. The tightness with 
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which the over-dress is draped makes this neces- 
sary. Five yards of double-width material, in 
check, will be required; or double the quantity 
of single. I need only say, these plaid suitings 
can be had from fifty cents to three dollars 


per yard. 





We give, on the preceding page, 
able for mourning. The material may be cash- 
mere, merino, tamise, Henrietta-cloth, or twilled 
serge ; these are the best goods for wear in mourn- 
ing. The lower skirt of this costume has a deep 
flounce cut on the bias, edged with a fold, or 
erape, or dull silk; above this is a knife-plaiting 
of the material six inches deep, The tunic is 
also trimmed with a fold, same width as the ene 
ornamenting the flounce. The back of this tunic 
is open, and caught up to form a pouf, The cor- 
sage having basques, hollowed out at the sides, 
deep at the back, and edged with a narrower 
fold; the sarae trimming is carried up the sides 
ef the corsage and round the neck. Sleeve cut 
coat-shape, very small, and a plaited ruffle, 
headed by the trimming, forms the cuff. There 
isa high, standing collar. Twelve yards of double- 


width material, if crape, is used; for trimming, 
four yards, silk, three yards, will be required. 
Opposite, is another walking-costume, which 
calls for a skirt of black velveteen, but silk or 
cashmere would look equally well. The tunic 
and jacket of this costume are of striped limou- 
sine of neutral tints. The tunic is out with an 
apron-front, and one width plain at the back ; 
the whole simply faced. There is a row of but- 
tons all the way down the front, and it is draped 
tightly at the back. The jaeket is hollowed out 
at the back to fit the figure, and the fronts are 
loose, and much deeper than the back. Pockets, 
and collar, and band, forming the cuff of sleeve, 
match the skirt of the dress, whateyer material 
that may be. There are also three cross-bands of 
the material, forming the cuff of the coat-sleeve. 





Four yards, with careful cutting, of this wide 








material, will make this over-dress. These ma- 
terials are of a soft, woolen texture, very warm, 
and need no trimming; and being so soft, they 





drape most gracefully. 
Above, we give something quite novel in design, 
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and new. This costume is, of course, of the all 

vailing fashionable combination of plain and 
et The material is dark-gray fancy woolen. 

e short. train skirt is quite, plain and fiat in 
front, only trimmed across the front and sides 
with one deep flounce, put on with a puff for 
heading. The back is Belgrave plait under a 
pouf. Two squares of the plaid, bordered with 
the plain, are draped under the pouf. The Bel- 
grave plait. must be laid and then fastened across 
with tapes underneath, at intervals, to keep it 
in place. The bodice, of the plaid, is untrimmed, 
with sleeves of the plain, finished with cuffs and 
bews of the plaid.. The edge of this bodice is 
simply piped with the plain. Silk buttons fasten 
the bodice from the throat to the end of the 
basque. Three yards of plaid, and six yards 
of plain, in double. width, will be required. The 
hat for this costume is so pretty, we cannot 
resist describing it. It is gray felt, flat in front, 
and turned up at the wack. It is trimmed 
with black velvet, a bird’s wing. and a long 
scarf of gray gauze,with fringed ends. 


We give, above, a costume for a little boy of 
from three to five years. Short trousers, and 
blouse of steel-blue cloth, bound with black braid, 
and trimmed with black buttons. This little 
blouse is slashed on the hips and at the back, 





and belted in at the waist with a wide leather 
belt and buckle, 
just cover the knee. They are trimmed around 
the bottom, and up the outside seams with the 
braid. 


We next give a dress in serge for a little girl 
of eleven years. Dark-blue, or brown, are the 
most fashionable. The plain skirt is trimmed 
with six rows of coarse mohair braid, of the 
kind called ‘‘ Hercules.” A similar trimming, 
with the addition of nine buttons, simulates 1 
waistcoat upon a jacket bodice. The braid is 
put on in turned-up points all ‘round the edge 
of the jacket. Coat-sleeves, with cuff trimmed 
to match. Collar high at the back, terminating 
in points in front. 

We close with a charming dress of pale-blue 
cashmere, for a little girl of four years old. We 
give front and back views of it. 

The skirt is round, and mounted in gathers; 
it is bordered with a band of English embroi- 
jery, placed on the cashmere, not below it. 
The tunic Polonaise fastens in front, and is hol- 
lowed out squarély at the neck, where it is 
trimmed with two narrow bands of embroidery, 
one facing upward, the other downward. 

This tunic Polonaise is slashed up at the back. 
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The embroidered band is carried up the open- 


ing, and forms a coquillé, the centre of which 





is filled with falling loops. There are large 


pockets at the sides. It is very pretty. 





WASHING-GLOVE, IN KNITTING. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER, 


Materials: Onc ounce Strutt’s knitting-cotton, 
No. 4, four steel pins, No. 13. 

Cast on forty-eight stitches on three needles, 
sixteen on each. 

Ist Row (with single cotton:) Knit four, purl 
four. Repeat this row eleven times more. 

2nd Row (with double cotton:) Purl. 

8rd and 4th Rows: Knit plain. Repeat these 
three last rows nineteen times more. In each of 
the next rows, which are the same as last three, 
decrease two in each row, by knitting two together 





at the side—that is, knit twenty-two, knit two to- 
gether, knit twenty-two, knit two together. In 
each of the next rows you will have two stitches 
less. When the stitches are reduced to twenty, 
slip one, knit one in every fourth stitch, pass the 
sipped stitch over. When reduced to twelve, six 
on one needle, six on the other, place them to- 
gether, and cast off, taking one from one needle, 
one from the other; draw the cotton through the 
top, and fasten on the wrongside. Make a loop of 
double chain-stitch, and sew to the top of glove. 








WINTER POLONAISE, FOR A YOUNG LADY. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, here, a Winter Polonaise, the very 
latest in style: with a diagram, on the next page, 
by which to eut it out. The skirt is of navy- 
blue French merino. The Polonaise is of black 
cashmere, ornamented with rows of black mo- 


80 





hair braid. The edge is finished with a heavy 
silk fringe. Navy-blue ribbon is used for the 
bows and sash-ends, or black, if preferred. 
This design will look well also in any of the 
striped goods now so fashionable. 
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We have received a request for a pattern for 


In the front of the number, we 
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handsome patterns of this kind; but none qu 
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WORK-BASKET. 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








A basket of any form may be chosen. It 
should be lined inside with quilted silk, and 
fitted with pockets of any shape or form conve- 
nient for the articles it is intended to hold. 
Round the bottom of the basket, and edge of 
the cover, a kilted flounce of silk or muslin is 
placed. Above this is a band of silk, bound at 








each edge. This is ornamented in the middle 
with tatting, made in a straight line of two double 
knots and one picot. The tatting or braid is put 
on in a simple pattern. The band may be finish- 
ed at each edge with crochet-tatting or lace. 
The cover and handle are trimmed to corres- 
pond, and a bow at each side finishes the basket. 





INITIAL LETTER 






AND MONOGRAM. 








SHOE-POCKET, AND DETAIL OF EMBROIDERY. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





The pocket should be made rather longer than } for ornamenting the Holland. The back, front, 
the shoe, and may be made to hold one or two { and flap, are in one piece; the sities are lot in; 
pairs, The material used is brown Holland, } the flap is fastened with a button and loop. 
and the detail shows a design in embroidery } This is a very neat and useful article. 








DESIGN FOR SILK EMBROIDERY. 
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DRAPE IN APPLICATION AND EMBROIDERY. 





BY MBS: JANE WEAVER. 





This design is suitable for edging small brace- ; the edges, and laid upon each other, as shown 
lets, or book-shelves ; also for the edges of bas-{‘in the design. The pattern is composed of silk 
kets. The foundation is of cloth. .Two pieces, } appliqué, sewn with loose stitches, in purse 
of one color, and one of another, are pinked at ’ silk. 





MODE OF WORKING HEM-STITCH. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





This stitch is useful for the borders of hand-, side. The working will be more easily followed 
kerchiefs, and also for cravats and puffs of lawn } from the engraving than from any description. 
or cambric. No.1 shows the mode of raising} This mode will be found less tedious, and 
and separating the threads, also the stitch of } stronger than the ordinary mode of drawing the 
first worked side; No. 2, the stitch of finishing } threads. 

















EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL OHIT-ORAT.. 


“ Perensox” ron 1876! Gamat Arrnacrione!!—We call ; 
attention to the Prospectus, to be found on the last page 
of the cover. It is now admitted, everywhere, that “ Peter: 
son” is cheaper and better than any other lady's book. Our 
enormous edition, surpassing that of any monthly in the 
world, enables us to defy competition.. We purposely put 
“ Peterson” at a low price, in order to gét.a large edition, 
a small profit on seh edition being mofé remunerative / 
than a large profit on a small one, ~ 4 

Our fashion department, particularly, excels that of any 
cotemporary. The other monthiies give only colored wood- 
cuts, or lithographs, for their principal plate; we, on the 
contrary, give elegant colored steel engravings, which cost 
us $10,000 a year more than if we gave colored lithographs. 
Our styles, moreover, are not those of second-rate Ame- 
can dress-makers, but come in advance from Paris. 

Great novelties will be introduced, this year. As a speci- 
tnen of one, we give the illustrated article on “The Decla- 
ration of Independence.” This will be followed by others, 
and by a later series, on the Great Centennial Exhibition, which 
will give as vivid an idéa of that ufeqtialed '“ World's 
Show,” as pen and pencil will permit. 

Our original stories, tales and novelets, have been acknow- 
ledged, for years, to excel those of any lady’s book. The best 
contributors of the country write for “Peterson.” Our two 
novelets, this month, open with very great promise.. No 
other lady’s book has such authors as Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, 
Frank Lee Benedict, Mrs. F. Burnett Hodgson, etc., etc. 

Remember that we pre-pay the postage! Formerly, sub- 
scribers had to pay it themselves, at their own post-offices, 
at an additional expense of from twelve to twenty-five cents 
each, over and above the subscription price. Now that we 
pre-pay the postage, “ Peterson” is cheaper than ever. 

Now is the. time to canvass for clubs! Anybody, with a 
little exertion, can get up a club, and'so become entitled to 
the premiums. A specimen will be sent, gratis, if written 
for. Do not lose a moment ! 

Tue Fasxions tx Suons.-For walking, black kid, but- 

toned boots are worn, with fine cashmere or silk stockings 
to match the costume, The Paysanne shoe, which entirely 
covers the foot, tied with two ribbons, dnd ornamented 
with a slight design in white silk, is also worn when on 
foot on fine days, For carriage and home wear there are 
ehoes with straps or bars across the instep, which reach 
high up the leg, and colored silk stockings are worn be- 
neath them. Reine Margot shoes of bronze kid, cut very 
low at the toe in front, and barred across with a single strap 
fastened under a metal buckle, are also worn in the house. 
There are the Swiss shoes, made of black kid, with a butter- 
fly bow on the toe, and a small silver grelot, which sounds 
at every step the wearer takes; colored kid shoes to match 
every dress; black satin shoes with jet butterfly bows; also 
the same broidered in imitation of ermine, the small 
tails being worked with white instead of\black .sitk. “All 
these fancy shoes for house wear haye pointed toes, but 
the walking shoes are always square. 





Tae Prcroriat Sovventn.—We will send for a premium, 
(if preferred to the “ Christmas Morning,”) either our “ Pic- 
torial Souvenir,” or our “Gems of Art.” Rach of these has 
twenty-five engravings, similar to, and of the size of, “ Little 





Tot of °76,” in this number. 
86 


Wuen ro Wear Jewertny.—In Paris, jewelry is now rarely 
worn in day-time. Earrings and lockets are almost the so!) 
ornaments to be seen; all costly jewels and fine gold work 

“ate reserved for evening toilets. Buttons, however, are tho 
exception to the rule, for the most extravagant sums aro 
now given for artistic-looking buttons, and old models are 
copied for their design. Dinner~diresses, made square and 
open in front, are fastened with diamond flowers ; bouquets 
of Rhine crystals, butterflies in small gems of all sorts, 
bunches of grapes in pearls and enamel, Pomqadour bows 
in turquoise, are all used for buttons. 


‘ Ovun Ounrenntat Grrr, the steel engraving of “The De- 
Claration of Independence,”. after Col. Trumbull’s cele- 


\ brated cotemporary picture, has just come from the hands 


of Iliman Brothers, and will be sent out, as a supplement, with 
the February number. Tits size, as advertised, is 10 inches 
by 15 inches. With the exception of Durand’s, it is the 
best copy ever made of the picture; and Durand’s has long 
been out of print, and only to be had at fancy prices. This 
splendid engraving is a free gift to the subscribers of “ Peter- 
son,” in honor of the Centennial year. 


A “Lrrrre Tor” or 1776.—In our December number for 
1875, we gave a charming engraving of a “Little Tot” of 
to-day, a sturdy, bold fellow, a perfect type of childish 
strength and, if we may so say, manliness. In this number 
we give a “ Little Tot of 1776,” after a famous picture by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. These “Two Little Tots” show the 
difference, in the costumes even of children, which a cen- 
tury makes; but they also show, that “ Little Tots” were, 
a hundred years ago, just as charming as now. What can 
be more demure and cunning than this “ Little Tot” of 1776? 


“Tne Days or '76.”—This novelet opens with great spirit. 
It promises to be better than even “The Lady Rose.” It 
will be valuable, moreover, apart from the story ; for it gives 
vivid pictures of the conflicts in many an‘ honest heart, the 
divisions in families, the sufferings, the other elements of 
tragedy, which accompanied the war of Independence. It 
must not be forgotten that the great boon of our liberty 
was only won at a heavy price. Life was no child’s play, 
no bed of roses, in those eventful “ Days of Seventy-Six.” 


Goon Sremt Enoravines.—The New York Tribune, in 
a recent article on house-firnishing,; says:—“May the 
housekeeper be strong to’ resist that-abomination, an oil 
chromo! Qne thoroughly good engraving, or two good pho- 
tographs, of fine pictures, bring more beauty to a room than 
do twenty highly-colored. chromos.” Acting on this princi- 
ple, “ Peterson” has always offered first-class steel engrav- 
ings for premiums, 


We Pre-Pay Posrage, on all mail subscribers, remember | 
Up to last year, subscribers had to pay it themselves, at 
their own post offices, at an additional expense of from 
twelve cents to twenty cents each, over and above the subscriy- 
tion price, Bear this in mind! The postage we paid in 1875 
was over ten thousand dollars. All this the subscribers 
now save, 

Aways Dress accordingto your compiexion, figure, and 
style. It is the duty of every woman to look as pretty a3 
she can; and this is a chief way to look pretty. 

Save A Dotan, or even two, by subscribing for “ Peter- 
son,” the best as well as the cheapest of the lady’s books. 
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Our New Premium Enexavine ror 1876, proves to be even 
more popular than we had expected. Editors, and others, 
pronounce it the best we have ever issued. The Williams- 
port (Pa.) Sun says, “In artistic merit it is the finest ever 


‘jssued.” The Lynn (Mass.) Republican says: “It is not 


one of the cheap, colored lithographs, with which the coun- 
try is flooded, but a first-class line and stipple engraving ; exe- 
cuted ix the highest style of art.” The plate is rather larger 
than usual, and has been engraved expressly for us by Ill- 
man Brothers, in their most brilliant style. The subject is, 
“Onristuas Moryina.” It represents two little ones, still 
in their night- dresses, entering at papa and mamma’s cham- 
ber-door, in the early morning, to wish thema “ Merry 
Christmas.” ‘The easiest way to obtain a copy is to get up 
aclub for this magazine for 1876! A very little exertion 
will effect this. See our unprecedented offers for 1876 on 
the last page of the cover. 


Tue StyLea ror Stockinas.—For evening wear, stockings 
are either open-worked or embroidered with flowers, or em- 
broidered with gold and silver. Gold butterflies are to be 
seen on the clocks of black silk stockings, small silver fish 
on pale-blue silk stockings, small gold designs on red silk 
stockings, and anchors, worked in old silver, on navy-blue 
stockings. Some stockings for full dress are woven in silk 
and silver, and are so brilliant that they are quite dazzling 
to look at. 


How To Karn It.—The Hamilton (N. Y.) Republican 
says of our “Christmas Morning” premium engraving for 
1876: “It is a picture that will go to every heart. You 
tan get it, gratis, by raising a club for ‘ Peterson’ for 1876, 
or by remitting $2.50 for it and for the magazine. This is 
a rare chance.” 


“Irs Hien Stanpine.”—A lady writes. “I commeneed 
getting clubs for you in 1856, and have sent a number of 
clubs every year since. Other magazines that I used also 
to get clubs for, are either dead, or their popularity is on 
the wane. Yours alone maintains iis high standing.” 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Sevenoaks... Story. of To-Day. By J. G. Holland, author 
of “ Arthur Bonnycustle.” With Twelve Full-Page Illustrations, 


after Original Drawings by Sol Eytinge. 1 vol. 12mo, New ; 


York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co.—The causes of Dr, Hol- 
land’s popularity, as a novelist, are not far to seek, He not 
only tells his story naturally and rapidly, never permitting 
the interest to flag, a secret that has made even exceedingly 
silly books sell, but he describes life as it is, or, at least, as 
it seems to him, and does not draw on books for it, or 
evolve it, as the Germans say, “out of his own conscious- 
ness.” Then he always holds fast to right and wrong. He 
never palters with crime, never gilds it over, as some writers 
do, even while they pretend ‘to condemn it. In “Seven- 
oaks” we have the career of a knavish millionaire and 
speculator, one of those ingrained swindlers with which 
modern society abounds, coarse and brutal, with indomita- 
ble will, no conscience, and intense self-conceit. We find 
him, at last, a fugitive from justice, sunk to a bar-tender on 
a Canadian steamboat; and we recognize, with a pleased 
feeling, that if the mills of the gods do grind slowly, they 
grind fine. The most attractive character, to our thinking, 
in the book, is Jim Fenton, and next to him we rank Miss 
Butterworth, the itinerant tailoress. 

Parkwater ; or, Told in the Twilight. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 
1 vol.,8 v0, Philada.: T. B- Peterson & Brothers.—This is the 
latest story that the author of “East Lynne” has written, 
and is printed from advanced sheets sent over from Lon- 
don. The type is largeand clean, just the type for the eye, 
these long winter eveniags. 








Leah: A Woman of Fashion. By Mrs. Annie Edwards, 
1 wol.,8vo. New York: Sheldon & Co.—This is the most 
artistic of all this lady’s novels, and would deserve unquali- 
fied praise, but for one serious drawback: the story ends 
unhappily. Now, it often happens that a story can end in 
no other way. “The Mill on the Floss,” is an example in 
point. But “Leah” does not necessarily belong to this 
class. Every reader feels, on reaching the conclusion, that 
the heroine has been hardly dealt with, and that a different 
denouement would not only have been pleasanter, but more 
artistic. In fact, in order to bring about this result, the 
author has had to make the character of thé girl iticon- 
sistent. In other words, the one or two things which Leah 
does, that make the Witable, are things of 
which, being what she was generally, she could riot have 
been guilty. Even with this drawback, however, “ Leah” 
is the best English novel of the season. 

The Shepherd Lady. By Jean Ingelow. 1 vol., royal 8 vo. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers.—A dainty volume, particularly ap- 
propriate for a Christmas, New Year's or Birth-Day gift, 
especially in cultivated and refined circles, The principal 
poem is called “The Shepherd Lady, but the book con- 
tains other poems, not included in any preceding edition of 
Miss Ingelow’s poetical works. Numerous engravings, in 
the highest style of art, from designs by Arthur Hughes, 
Miss Hallock, Sol Eytinge, Darley, and others, illustrate 
and adorn the pages. The volume is of the same size as 
the illustrated, “ Songs of Seven,” which some of our readers 
may remember. It is beautifully bound, in cloth, gilt and 
black lettered. 

Cartoons. By Margaret J. Preston. 1 vol.,12mo, Boston: 
Roberts Brothers.—This is a volume of poems, that are ex- 
ceptionally good. The poems are divided into three series: 
“Cartoons from the Life of the Old Masters,” “Cartoons 
from the Life of the Old Legends,” and “ Cartoons from the 
Life of the Day.” A reverential feeling for the beautiful, 
for human brotherhood, and for religious truth, pervades 
them all; and the work of a true artist, as well as the in- 
spiration of a true poet, is seen in every page. We wish we 
had space to quote a few of the poems, especially that on the 
death of Ganon Kingsley. The volume is handsomely 
printed, like all the publications of this house. 

Wild Hyacinth. ‘By Mrs. Randolph, 1 tol., 12 mo. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Oo.—A very charming novel of 
English life, the characters well discriminated, and the in- 
terest maintained to the end. Hyacinth is the name of the 
heroine, and, in spite of her faults, the reader cannot help 
loving her. She is more natural than her sister, Christian, 
whom the author intends to be the favorite. The selfish- 
ness of Lindsay is brought out in strong relief against the 
affection of his wife. The book is very neatly printed, as 
are all the publications of this house. 

Autobiography of Mrs, Fletcher. 1 vol., 8 vo. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers.—Mrs. Fletcher was one of the most re- 
markable women of her day. If she had lived in France, 
and in the same circles as Madame Recamier, her great 
social and intellectual qualities would have made her a 
serious rival to the Parisian dame. This work: has been 
edited by the survivor of Mrs. Fletcher's family, and is full 
of letters and other family memorials. Two fine portraits 
adorn the volume, one taken when Mrs. Fletcher was 
eighty, the other when she was a girl of fifteen. 

1 vol 16mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers—Few writers for 
children are as popular as Miss Coolidge. This, her latest 
book, is as good as the best. It contains nine stories, as the 
title suggests, each and all admirable. The book is neatly 
printed. handsomely illustrated, and bound with great taste. 
Tf you are looking for a Ghristmas or New Year's gift, for 
any of your own little ones, or for those of your friends, 
you cannot do better than to select “ Nine Little Goslings.” 
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OUB ARM-CHALIR. 

ADV&RTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
iprices. “ Peterson’” has had, for twelve years, au average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world, amounting to the enormous figure of 130,000 copies 
monthly. It goes to every county, village, and crdss-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Peterson's Magazine, 306 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for terms, etc., etc. 

“ Ounisrmas Mornine” 10 S RB ber! by 
paying fifty cents extra, any club subseriber, can have the 
“Christmas Morning.” Or if you are not ina club, you 
can get it by sending $2.50, instead of $2.00. This is a 
rare chance to get a first-class line and stipple engraving 
for a merely nominal price. This offer is confined, exclu- 
sively, to subscribers for “ Peterson.” 





Eastzn TaHan Even.—A subscriber, sending us a club for 
1876, and quite a large one, says: “This is my eighth an- 
nual club for ‘ Peterson,’ and I find it easier than ever to 
get up aclub for it.” 

“Can't Do Witnovr It.”—A lady sends us her subscrip- 
tion for 1876, saying, “I took your magazine from 1869 to 
1873, and then I quit taking it; but I can’t do without it 
any longer.” 


Tae THovsanns or Lapies who use “Largp’s Bioom or 
Yours” keep their own counsel, and all their admirers 
suppose that comglexions so perfectly natural in appear- 
ance must be Natnre’s own. Sold by all druggists. 

“Ne Equat.”—The Ware (Mass.) Gazette says of this 
magazine :—" All things considered, it has no equal at its 
price. One of its novelties, ‘The Days of '76, is just the 
thing for the Centennial year.” 





MOTHERS’ DEPABTMENT. 
BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M.D. 


No. I.—Foxms or Crovr.—Srasmopic. 


THe object in speaking of croup, and many other forms 
‘of disease in this department, is not so much to specify any 
definite course of treatment, as will enable the mother to 
safely assume the responsibility of the case, but rather to 
point out some of thé most evident or principal causes of 
disease, which generally, by a watchful care, she may ob- 
viate, and thus often prevent maladies from invading her 
nureery, or little home-circle, and, at most, point out some 
measeres which she may safely resort to in the very in- 
cipiency of the attack, or during the time that may elapse 
between the summons and appearance of the physician. 

The simple and most frequent form of this disease is 
known as spasmodic, or false croup, or spasm of the glottis, 
which is at the very threshold of the larynx, or wind-pipe. 
It is a convulsive affection, occurring in paroxysms, with 
larger or shorter intervals between them. ‘The child is 
suddenly seized, in apparent health, with a spasmodic in- 
spiration, consisting of distinct attempts to breathe, or fill the 
chest, between each of which a squeaking noise is generally 
made, the eyes stare, and the child is evidently in great 
distress, If the paroxysm continues long, the face becomes 
purple, the head is thrown back, and the mother is seriously 
alarmed. At length, a strong inspiration takes place, fol- 
lowed often by a fit of crying, which puts an end to the 





most frequently comes on in the midst of the first sleep, in 
the most sudden manner, and receding equally sudden, thus 
often gaining credit for a medicine last administered, that 
may have had'no influence whatever over the disease. The 
paroxysms may occur several times through the night, or 
during the day; if the cause is not removed. This form of 
eroup.is most frequently seen in children who are at least 
three months old, and those who have not passed their 
third year, 

The cause of this affection has given rise to considerable 
speculation among members of the profession, and those 
mooted will not be mentioned. It is pretty generally con- 
ceded that it may originate in inflammation of the gums, 
diseases of the brain, or derangement of the alimentary 
canal, (Hall,)—diseases which influence one of ‘the nervous 
centres. 

The presence of indigestible food in the stomach or upper 
bowels, by producing an excited state of the nerves of the 
larynx by sympathy, has thrown the child into one of these 
croupy paroxysms again and again, and, upon the opera- 
tion of purgative medicine, food unaltered in appearance 
has been noticed, invariably, in the intestinal discharges. 

Thus, when panada, or gruel, unstrained, has been given 
in excess to infants, the evacuations will frequently be 
found to consist of the bread, or semi-solid lumps of the 
material with which they have been made, entirely unal- 
tered. And thus, through indiscretion, are the muscles of 
the larynx, throat, or wind-pipe, thrown into spasm, just 
as the morbid secretions of cholera excite the muscles of the 
legs and abd into sp dic action. 

Hence, then, in reference to the treatment of these cases, 
the cause being known, there is no need in hastily sum- 
moning a physician many times, in these sudden emergen- 
cies; but let the mother reflect one moment if her child 
has just partaken of a hearty meal,a full supper, ‘any nuts, 
rich cake, or pastry, ham, or mackerel; whether she has 
been out visiting during the day, and her baby been super- 
abundantly repleted. If so, let her at once resort to ipecao 
or lobelia in some form or other, and remove the cause, 
which can be done long before she could get a doctor. As 
adjuncts, she can place the child’s feet, or the lower half of 
the body, in warm water, medicated with mustard or salt; 
and if the child be robust, face florid, and head hot, apply 
cold cloths or spongings to those parts. If no undigested 
food is thrown off by the act of vomiting, where it has been 
partaken of, then it has passed into the bowels, and the 
sooner it is hurried through, by mild means, such as oil, 
infusion of senna, anise, rhubarb, or magnesia, the better; 
and thus most probably prevent a return of the paroxysm, 
which will be pretty sure to appear again, unless the ex- 
citing cause is wholly removed. 








HOLIDAY GAMES. 


Tue Dwarr, on Giant.—This always pleases the little 
ones. A dwarf. is managed by one person standing behind a 
table, and his hands serving for feet, with the hands of 
some one else brought round from the back. The contri- 
vance is hidden by a clever disposition of shawls, etc.; for 
the costume of the dwarf ought to be of an oriental charac- 
ter. So ought the giant’s; and this figure should be con- 
trived by the aid of two persons; the one seated on a chair, 
on a table; the other standing on a box, or stool, behind 
him. We used to try and give a Chinese character to our 
make-up, and called it Chang. 

Tue Banss in THE Tower, is another trick. Let two 
children. lie on a sofa, or table, the legs of which can be 
so hidden by drapery, that some one can lie beneath it, and, 
being supplied with a large pin, apply it unawares to the legs 





paroxysm for the present, and the child, much exhausted, ‘ 
frequently falls intoa gentle slumber. This variety of croup ‘ 


of the visitors whe are brought up to see the poor babes. 
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Tux Recumbent Prince, is the last of the kind we will 
enumerate. The performer lies on the ground, and the 
hair is drawn away from the head, so as to give the appear- 
ance of a beard. A cap, or hat, is placed on the chin, and 
e body, formed of shawls, etc., is attached to the chin, 
the real figure being hidden in the same way, so that the 
face is shown upside down, and a very curious effect is 


produced. veo 





HOUSE FUBNISHING. 

Fasnions In Furnrrure.—Easy-chairs are now made 
large, and are padded all over; a very great improvement. 
In wealthy houses they are covered with black Chinese 
satin, and embroidered with mandarins and Chinese fig- 
ures. Utrecht velvet is another favorite material for cur- 
tains, porticries, ottomans, etc. This velvetis now made 
in all the beautiful old designs so popular during the reigns 
of Henry IV. and Louis XIII. Moss-green Utrecht velvet 
is considered the most distinguished, trimmed with fringe 
consisting of cerise silk tassels, These fringes are made. 
in pyramids; seven tassels in the centre, five at the sides, 
then three, then one. Bnt the prettiest Utrecht velvet has 
a ground-work different from the flowers; thus sapphire- 
blue velvet, with black flowers in relief; pale-blue velvet 
with pale-buff arabesques. This latter contrast is exquisite; 
ithas the effect of turquoise silk covered with thick écru gui- 
pure in relief. There is nothing more elegant than a room 
upholstered and curtained with this Utrecht velvet, when 
people can afford it. When it is used, the antimacassars 
are of old Louis XIII. guipure, and the inner curtains are 
of white muslin, likewise bordered with ancient guipure. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


H@~ Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
FISH. 

Oyster Sauce.—Parboil the oysters in their own liquor; 
beard them, and reserve all the liquor. Melt a piece of 
butter in a sauce-pan; add a little flour, the oyster liquor, 
and enough milk to make as much sauce as is wanted. Put 
in a blade of mace and a bay-leaf tied together, pepper and 
talt to taste, and the least dust of Cayenne. Let the sauce 
come to the boil, add the oysters, and, as soon as they are 
quite hot, remove the mace and bay-leaf. Stir in a few 
drops of lemon-juice, and serve. 

Clam Fritters—Strain the clams from the juice; chop the 
dams up; beat up three eggs very light; stir in the clams; 
chop up some parsley, a little salt and pepper; grate some 
nutmeg, and add these to the clams. Then stir in one pint 
of cream, and slowly dredge in some flour, until it is of the 
consistence of fritters. Then have ths pan hot, and put in 
half butter and half lard, as in frying oysters. Let it boil, 
and drop in a spoonful of the fritter batter. Serve hot. 
They are very nice for breakfast. 

To Use Poor Fish—Any kind of fish, if it be carefully 
washed, and well wiped, then placed in a stew-pan, with a 
little butter, pepper, salt, and scraped crumbs off a crusty 
loaf, with an onion chopped small, and scattered over it, and 
then put in the oven for about twenty minutes or half an 
hour, is very good eating. You may try the cheapest fish in 
the market, therefore, and yet have a palatable dish. A 
little chopped parsley is a valuable addition. 

Codffsh.—tTie the fish several times over with string; lay 
it in cold water plentifully salted, and let it boil gently, 
tarefully skimming the water. When done, lift it up and 
let it drain, then serve. An ordinary-sized piece will be 
done two or three minutes after the water comes to boiling 
point, 





MEATS. 


Beef A-la-mode.—A round of beef is the best for this pur- 
pose. With a sharp knife, cut incisions in the meat about 
an inch apart, and within one inch of the opposite side. 
Season it with pepper and salt, according to the size of the 
piece of meat. Make a dressing of buttor, onion, and bread- 
crumbs, in the proportion of a pint of crumbs, one small 
onion, finely chopped, and an ounce of butter, with pepper 
and salt to the taste. Fill the incisions with the dressing, 
put the meat in a pot, with about a pint of water, and cover 
it tightly. Let it simmer six or eight hours. Some stick 
in a few cloves, and those who are fond of spice add allspice. 
When the meat is done, dish it up, and thicken the gravy 
with a little flour. Let it boil once, And serve it. This is 
excellent when cold. 


Cold Meat.—Cold meat, made into an aspic, is a delicious 
way of using the last of a joint, especially in summer-time, 
Cut the meat in pieces, and lay them in a mould, in layers, 
well seasoned. Then pour over and fill the mould with 
some clear soup, nearly cold, which, when let to stand some 
hours, will turn out and be as firm as isinglass, especially if 
shank-bones were boiled in the soup. Should the cold 
meat be veal or poultfy, the addition of small pieces of 
ham or bacon, and of hard-boiled eggs, cut in slices, 
and put between the layers of meat, isa great improve. 
ment. 


Veal Outletsa—An Excellent Way to’ Dress.—Remove every 
bit of skin, sinew, or vein, from the veal, and chop it very 
finely, with salt, pepper, and a very little parsley. The 
mince should now be made into the ghape of cutlets; and if 
you have the proper bones, the effect will be so much the 
better. The cutlets must now be egged and bread-crumbed 
twice, fried in boiling butter, and served with sorrel, spinach, 
green peas, asparagus, or tomat For the egg and bread- 
crumbing process, the Germans much prefer pounded bis- 
cuit to bread-crumbs, It is certainly preferable for this 
dish, as it “ binds” the cutlets better. 


Ham Cakes.—A capital way of disposing of the ins of 
a ham, and making an excellent dish for breakfast, is: 
Take a pound and a half of ham, fat and lean together , 
put it into a mortar and pound it, or pass it through a sau- 
sage-machine, Soak a large slice of bread in a half-pint of 
milk, and beat it and the ham well together. Add an egg, 
beaten up. Put the whole into a mould, and bake a rich 
brown, 








DESSERTS. 


Mincemeat,—Boil five pounds of lean and juicy beef until 
tender, and, while boiling, keep closely covered. When 
cool, chop very fine. Chop well three pounds of nice beef 
suet, stone three poundsof raisins, and chop, three pounds 
well-washed and dried currants, two pounds of citron, cut 
into thin slices. Grate the rind of six fresh lemons, 
two tabl fuls of ci » four good-sized nutmegs, 
grated, one teaspoonful of ground white ginger, one tea- 
spoonful of salt; chop finely fourteen good-sized pippins. 
Mix these well together. If necessary, use more apples, 
Put in a stone pot; cover it with good French brandy and 
wine. This must be kept in a cool, dry place. 


Icing Pastry.—When nearly baked enough, take the pas- 
try out of the oven, and sift finely-powdered sugar over it, 
Replace it in the oven, and hold over it, until the sugar is 
melted, a hotiron shovel. The above method is preferred for 
pastry to be eaten hot. For cold, beat up the whites of two 
eggs well, wash over the tops of the pies with a brush, and 
sift over this a good coating of sugar. Cause it to adhere 
to the egg and pie-crust; trundle over it a clean brush, 
dipped in water, till the sugar is all moistened. Bake 
again for about ten minutes, 
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Plum Pudding.—The day before you wish to use this pud- 
ding, stone and chop fine one pound of raisins; wash in 
warm water one pound of currants, pick and dry them, and 
chop half a pound of beef-suet .Next morning soak & pound 
loaf of bread in a pint of warm, sweet milk; beat it fine; 
add to it the raisins, suet, and currants, with three eggs, 
well beaten, a grated nutmeg, a tablespoonful of sugar, and 
@ wine-glass of brandy. Put it in a floured bag or pudding- 
mould, and boil it six hours. When done, serve with 
sauce. . 4 

Lemon Pudding, Baked.—Stir over a slow fire, until they 
boil, four and a half ounces of butter, with seven ounces of 
pounded sugar; then pour them into a dish, and let them 
remain until cold, or nearly so. Mix very smoothly a large 
dessertspoonful of flour with six eggs that have been 
whisked and strained. Add these gradually to the sugar 
and butter, with the grated rinds and the juice of two 
moderate-sized lemons. Put a lining of puff-paste to the 
pudding, and bake it for an hour in a gentle oven. 


CAKES. 


A Good Oake for Children.—Mix a quarter of a pound of 
butter, or good, fresh dripping, into two potnds of flour‘ 
add half a pound of pounded sugar, one pound of currants, 
well washed and dried, a quarter of dn ounce of pudding 
spice or atispice, and mix all thoroughly. Make warm a 
pint of new milk, but do not let it get hot; stir into it three 
teaspoonfuls of good yeast, and with this make up your 
dough lightly, and knead it well. Line your cake-tins 
with buttered paper, and put in the dough. Let it remain 
in a warm place to risa, for an hour and a quarter, or more, 
if necessary, and then bake in a well-heated oven. This 
quantity will make two moderate-sized cakes. Thus divided, 
they will take from an hour and a half to two hours 
baking. Let the paper inside your tins be about six inches 
higher than the top of the tin itself. 


Centennial Cakes.—Mix eight ounces of Oswego flour, a 
quarter of a pound of sifted sugar, a quarter of a pound of 
fresh butter, three eggs, one teaspoonful of baking powder, 
and a small quantity of citron-peel. Bake in small patty- 
pans. 

MISCELLANEOUVE. 


Yorkshire Pudding, to Eat With Beef—Make a thin batter, 
as for frying, with a pint of milk and some flour; season 
with salt, pepper, nnd a little nutmeg, grated fine. The 
hatter should be perfectly smooth. Beat up the yolks of 
four eggs and the whites of two, with one or two teaspoon- 
fals of brandy, and strain them into thebatter. Beat it well 
with a fork for some minutes, then pour the mixture to the 
thickness of an inch into a tin, buttered freely, and put it 
into the oven. When the pudding is set, lay it in the tin, 
slanting in front of the fire, under the beef which is roast- 
ing, and when the top is well browned, take the pudding 
out of the tin, and expose the underside of it to the action 
of the fire. When done, cut it up} into convenient pieces 
and serve on a napkin. 


Bread Sauce.—Pour half a pint of boiling milk on a tea- 
¢eupfal of fine bread-crumbs; add a small onion, stuck with 
three or four cloves, a small blade of mace, a few pepper- 
corns and salt to taste. Let the sauce simmer five minutes, 
add a small pat of fresh butter, and, at the time of serving, 


FASHIONS FOR JANUARY, 


Fic. 1.—Evenrne-Dress or Pate-Pink 811k, with a white 
tulle over-skirt, embroidered in floss silk. The low waist 
is of pink silk, made with square basques. Pink roses in 
the hair. 

Fre. u.—Eventne-Dress or Devicate Canary-Cotorep 
Sixx, AND A WuirTe S1LK UNDER-SKIRT.—The white skirt 
has one deep flounce at the back, headed by two rows of 
black velvet. The over-dress has a long, square apron-front, 
fastened down on tach side by rosettes of black lace, with a 
large silk button in the centre; the short puff at the back 
is held in place by a broad, black velvet sash, which passes 
through a large buckle at the side, The half-high waist and 
sleeves are of the blue silk, a band of black velvet dividing 
the puffs of the sleeves, and a rosette of black lace, at the 
back of the waist. The front of the body is of white silk, 
filled in with white tulle. Yellow roses in the hair. 

Fie, 11.—WALKING-Dress oF BLACK 31LK.—The front is 
laid in one or two wide plaits the whole length of the skirt, 
The back and sides are trimmed with a rather narrow, scant 
ruffie, headed bya bias band and an upright quilling of the 
silk. Black velvet mentle, with very long ends in front, 
short at the back, and with large, square dolman sleeves; 
the whole trimmed with a wide band of fur. Black velvet 
bonnet, with a large, crushed crimson rose in front. 

Fig. 1v.—Hovse-Dress or Brvuz CasHmere.—The skirt is 
trimmed with two broad bands of bias blue velvet. It is 
also caught up at the sides, and in the back, to form a loose 
puff. Deep, square basque, with a trimming of brocaded vel- 
vet, of two shades of blue, and finished with a rich fringe of 
thesame shades. The sleeves, which are slightly loose below 
the elbow, and the pointed collar, are also trimmed with the 
brocaded velvet and fringe. Bow of blue velvet in the hair. 

Fie. v.—Carriace-Dress oF Ligut-GrEEN S1ILK.—The 
front of the skirt is laid in deep, fan-shaped plaits; the 
lower skirt is made with a train, and is quite plain. The 
upper skirt has one loose puff, and is trimmed with three 
bias bands of the silk. The basque is short at the back, 
long in front, and is trimmed with large buttons and a wide 
band of rich fur. Black velvet bonnet, with light plume. 

Fie. vi.—Lone Sacqur, or Biack Ciorn, trimmed with 
very wide braid, and black and gray Astrakan fur. 

Fig. vu.—Biack VELVET JACKET, TRIMMED WITH BralD 
AND Frincze.—Long bows and ends of ribbon at the back; 
knots of ribbon on the back of the sleeves, and bows at the 
end of the silk collar in, front. Black silk dress, with blue 
trimmings. Black velvet bonnet, with blue feather. 

Fig. vit1.—CLoak MANTLE, of heavy black silk, made very 
long, and close-fitting, the back somewhat like a gentle 
man’scoat, It has large pockets at the sides, and is trimmed 
with a wide band of fur. 

Grnerat Remarks.—We also give, this month, a great va- 
riety of bonnets, hats, head-dresses, etc., etc. The first hatis 
of gray felt, bound on the edge with gray relvet, and trimmed 
with soft gray silk, and a scarlet bird with brilliant wings. 
The other hat is of rather brown felt, of the Derby shape, 
trimmed with a wide, full fold of silk, of a much lighter 
shade of brown, and with a long ostrich feather of the same 
color. We also give two beautiful bonnets. The first is of 
black velvet, trimmed with delicate pink feathers, and a 
roll of black velvet on the outside, and under the brim, with 
a band of pink feathers; the other is dark-blue felt, trimmed 
with long, loose loops of soft, cream-colored ribbon, and 





remove the onion and mace. 
Or, Put into half a pint of cold milk one small onion, 


three or four cloves, a small blade of mace, a few pepper- 
corns, and a little salt. Set the whole to boil, then strain 


under the brim is a face-trimming of blue velvet, almost 
covered by fine, creamy-white flowers. We also give three 
new styles of dressing the hair. The first two are more 
used in évening dress, as they are rather elaborate. We 


the milk over a teacupful of fine bread-crumbs. Stir well ; give, too,a dolman sacque,of very delicate light-gray cloth, 


on the fire for a few minutes, adding, at the time of 


trimmed with a band of black velvet, and a knife-plaiting 


serving, either a small pat of butter or a tablespoonful of } of black silk around the bottom. Fringe can be substituted 


for the silk with good effect. The cape curves up some 
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what at the back, and is scalloped and trimmed with black 
braid. Also,a black cloth jacket, trimmed with ¢ row of 
ostrich feathers on the edge, and with a wide passementerie 
trimming above it. The sleeves and large pockets corres- 
pond; and a brown cloth jacket, with large sleeves, braided 
with a darker shade of brown. We also give two caps for 
infants, or very young children, both made of white muslin, 
and lined with colored silk. One is made of insertion and 
lace, the other is tucked, and has bands of insertion. 

_ Most of the costumes seen on what is considered the best- 
dressed women in the streets, are quite simple in appear- 
ance, no matter how intricate the make really is, nor of 
how many materials they may be composed. Silk, velvet, 
and metalisse, are often. seen in one dress; on others, are 
fur or rich braid; but we think the tendency is to trim the 
over-skirts less than they were last year. 

' Striped and plaid velvets, all black, are sometimes used in 
place of damask or figured materials; and for house-dresses 
there is an attempt to relieve the sombre black with trim- 
mings of either Cardinal or strawberry-red faille. Tho 
over-dresses are most varied in style. Sometimes there is a 
gquare train separate from the lower skirt, and some bear a 
strong resemblance to Polonaises and demi-polonaises, yet, 
atthe same time, they suggest a basque and upper-skirt. 
French dress-makers seem to have devoted their ingenuity 
to making undecided descript garments, that are very 
graceful to look at, but which the fashion chronicler finds 
it very difficult to classify and describe. ,One admirable 
point in favor of these bi is, that they 
afford admirable plans for making up old dresses, As there 
is no necessity to match the material, a partly-worn silk 
skirt may be taken from one dress, enough velvet for sleeves 
from another, while a little new metalisse, broderie laine, 
or striped velvet, must be purchased for the over-dress. 

There is a change in flounces. The new styles are not 
flowing, but are attached to the skirt almost as closely near 
the lower edge, as at the top. They are made full and 
bunchy, with double and even treble box-plaits. Various 
netted tabliers have lately come into vogue. Some are 
made of soft silk braid; either colored or black, tied in dia- 
mond shape, and richly fringed; others are of chenille, 
netted in diamonds, and fringed with chenille, They are 
very rich looking. 

Braid, up to the present, is decidedly the most fashion- 
able trimming for day-dresses. There are mohair braids in 
loosely-woven tresses, either to match the dress, or of silk, 
mixed with gold, silver, or steel. There are also braids 
made entirely of metal, but then they are very narrow; 
while, on the contrary, the wider a mohair braid is, the 
more stylish is it considered. There are many new galoons 
for silk and cashmere dresses. They are loose, basket- 
woven tresses, ornamented at intervals with tufts of crimped 
braid. As for the fringes, the’r name is legion. They are 
eritaped, netted, tufted, tasseled, made of crimped braid, 
of chenille, of loops of galoon, with strings of buttons 
here and there, and are of all widths, from two to six 
inches, These new cashmere fringes are full of color, 
and are used effectively on plain colors, Cloth bands, in- 
tended for trimming cloth dresses, look well embroidered, 
and then bound with the new cashmere galoons of soft, rich 
silk, Feather trimmings are also much worn, the newest 
design being a ruche of feathers for heading, below which 
there is a fringe of feathers. This is made in finely-curled 
ostrich-feathers, and in greenish-black cocks’ feathers. An- 
other novelty, but rather a costly one, is a row of pheasants’ 

| feathers, placed in the midst of a band of ostrich feathers. 

Evening Dresses are also composed of two or three ma- 
terials, and often of as many colors, a fashion which will 
find favor with economical people, as parts of two or three 
old dresses can thus do good service in making one new 
one. Dresses made high in the neck are more and more 
Popular, but these are made very dressy by a good deal of 
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lace or tulle in the open front, with bouquets of flowers on 
the bosom, The sleeves of these dresses are also often made 
entirely of lace. The apron-fronts of evening dresses reach 
almost to the feet, usually, but the trains are not very long, 
nor much puffed. Many persons wear a lace cape, or fichu 
over @ low-necked dress, This fichu crosses in front, and is 
tied on the bosom, or just below it, and has short ends, 
It is made with several plaits in the middle of the back. 
It is usually edged with Mecklin or Valenciennes lace. 

Croaks, JackETs, Sacqurs, and MANTLES, all have a ten- 
dency to grow larger and larger, though, as yet, many persons 
do not adopt them in the extreme, affecting a compromise 
between those and the short garments of a year ago. 

Bonnets anv Harts have varied but little in shape for a 
year past. The felt bonnet and hat comes of such beautiful 
quality and color, that it is considered as dressy as velvet, 
especially in the light colors, Gilt and silver galoons and 
its are ti used, but very sparingly. Such 
trimmings are dangerous in the hands of any but those of 
the best taste. Veils are worn longer, with one end thrown 
over the shoulder, but still quite close to the face. 

CoLorep Srockingsare very generally worn; and, for full- 
dress, they are of silk, elaborately embroidered, and, of 
course, worn with a pretty slipper. See “ Chit-Chat.” 








CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Lirriz Boy's Suir or Asu-Gray CLora.—The 
Knickerbocker trousers are quite full at the knee. The 
cloth paletot, of the color of the trousers, has pockets just 
indicated by a braid. Broad cuffs, bound with braid, and 
a wide collar of black velvet. 

Fie. 1.—Boy’s Surr or Myrtie-Green Ciora.—The 
trousers reach to the knee, and are close-fitting. The short 
jacket is double-breasted, and has a front of black velvet. 
Deep, black velvet cuffs finish the sleeves. Cap of black 
velvet with a green cock’s feather in front. 

Fic. u1.—Youne Grev’s Dress or BiuE Vetver.—The 
under-dress is trimmed with a broad band of soft gray 
chinchilla fur. The upper-dress is shorter in front than at 
the back, where it is laid in plaits, has wide, open sleeves, 
and, is also trimmed with a narrow band of chinchilla. 
There is a close sleeve of the blue velvet, with a fur cuff, 
under the open sleeve. Hat of gray felt, with gray feather, 
and bound with blue velvet. 





NOTICES. 

4 In Remrrtina, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of yeur letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the hange: if a draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks, and re- 
gister your letter. Be particular to address to Oharizs J. 
Perenson, No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

4a@~ Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal- 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

4ap When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to be sent to in future. 

Aq Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use, - 

4a No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with either the January 
or the July number. 

4&@ Back numbers for 1873, 1874, and 1875, may be had 
of the principal agents, or of the publisher. 
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VIOLET TOILET WATER. | 


BOUQUET EXTRACT. 
BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 
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DR. WARNER’S 


SANITARY CORSET. 
With Skirt Supporter & Self-Adjusting Pads 


The only Corset constructed upon physi- 
ological principles, it secures health and 
comfort of ad with grace and beauty 
of form. Lady agents wanted every- 
pe Senighen; any size, by mail, $1.50. 


Warnes Bros., 763 Broadway, N. Y. / 
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LAMBIE & SARCENT, 
Sole Prop’s and Manuf’rs, 708 Breatway, New’ York. 
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ZELL’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

New and Revised Edition. 150,000 articles. 
8,000 engravings and 18 splendid maps. The best book of 
universal knowledge in the language. Now in course of 
publication. Agents wanted. gag with map, sent 
for 20 cts, BAKER, DAVIS & CO., Phila., Pa. 


STEINWAY 


Grand, Square & Upright Pianos, 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, 
And universally acknowledged to be 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 
PR ses 4 been awarded the First of the Grand Gold Medals 
World’s Fair, Paris, 1867. London, 1862. 


Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best materials 
and most thorough workmanship will permit. 

















Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 
Sap ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES,“@a 
With crice List, mailed free on application. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East 14th Street, N. ¥. N.Y. 
LADIES can make $5 a day in their own city or town. 
Address, Ext1s Mr’c Co., Waltham, Mass. 
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by Dr. BOND'S DISCOVERY. Remedies sent to 
apy part of the toa a s and culars sent 
free, Address Hi. T. at # ying a D., 1319 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelph 
WANTED AGENTS FOR THE BEST SELLING 

Prize Package inthe world. It contains 
15 Sheets of Paper, 15 Envelopes, Golden Pen, Pen Holder, 
Pencil, Patent Yard Measure, and a piece of Jewelry, Single 
package with elegant prize, post paid, 25 cents. C'rcular 

BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N, 





A Sang | tong HOME. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
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are the best the world produces. They are planted by a 
million people in America, and the result is beautiful 
Flowers and splendid Vegetables. A Priced Catalogue sent 
free to all who inclose the postage—a 2 cent stamp, 





is the most beautiful work of the kind in the world. It 
contains nearly 150 pages, hundreds of fine illustrations, 
and four Chromo Plates Flowers, beautifally drawn 
and colored from nature. Priee 35 cents in paper covers; 
65 cents bound in elegant cloth. 





This is a beautiful Quarterly Journal, finely illustrated, 
and containing an elegant colored Frontispiece with t 


first number. Price only 25 cents for tho year. Tho first 
No. for 1876 just issued. 
Actress, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
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